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nk now that I have a 
Sheaffer Cartridge Fountain Pen. It never even goes near an ink 
bottle ; just fills with leakproof cartridges of Skrip writing fluid 
that I carry in my purse’’...says student leader Mary Lou 
Michelsen. Mary Lou, a senior at South High School in Salt Lake 
City, maintains a “‘B-plus”’ average. As a junior, she was elected 
president of the Achievers Association and a delegate to the 
National Junior Achievement Conference. She’s a member of the 
Dramatic Arts Club, Social Arts Club and Pep Club. 


LOADS LIKE A RIFLE 


Sheaffer’s Cartridge Fountain Pen writes with the 
true character of a real fountain pen, yet doesn’t 
need an ink bottle. You just drop either end of a 
handy cartridge of Skrip writing fluid into the 

barrel and it’s filled with more ink 


. than you'll find in any other cartridge 
wih 


made. It’s more convenient than a 

_ ve — § ballpoint. No wonder millions of 
seen students and teachers have already 
Presses a5 switched to this modern way to write. 
a | Choose your Sheaffer Cartridge 
— Fountain Pen from five smart colors: 
mmm §=oblack, blue, green, grey or red. And 
* 492 += SKrip cartridges are available in eight 


my pec! washable and permanent colors. 


SHEAFFER'S 


CARTRIDGE FOUNTAIN PEN 
$295 


Cartridges; with matching pencil, $4.95. 


ther Cartridge Pens at $5 
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“My dress for the dance is finished” 


“Come over and see it. It’s the dreamiest dress I’ve ever 
had. I hope Tom likes it.” 


Hopes, plans, pleasures—how much more satisfying they 
are when you share them with a friend. Think how many 
times you do this by telephone...and how many other 
happy and useful purposes the telephone serves in your 
busy life. You greet friends on special occasions, arrange 
meetings, accept invitations, discuss school work —day in, 
day out, by telephone. Use your phone thoughtfully — and 
you'll be a popular girl with family and friends. 


It’s smart to use the telephone—and fun, too. 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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NOW SERVING UNCLE SAM: Edward R. 
Murrow heads U. S. Information Agency. 


BEAMING AMERICA’S STORY 


“GOOD NIGHT-—and good luck” 
is a phrase that’s familiar to many 
U. S. video viewers. When spoken 
crisply in a deep baritone voice, it 
means that Edward R. Murrow, one 
of TV’s top news commentators, is 
“signing off” after another of his 
broadcasts. 

In the months ahead, however, Mr. 
Murrow’s familiar face, his brows 
wrinkled in thoughtful contempla- 
tion, will be missing from the regu- 
larly-scheduled TV fare. Recently 
appointed by President Kennedy as 
director of the U. S. Information 
Agency (USIA), Ed Murrow will 
devote all of his time and talents to 
an important job: Telling America’s 
story to the people of some 90 coun- 
tries around the world. 

He now heads an agency which 
maintains 158 information centers 
and 89 reading rooms overseas. The 
USIA also operates “The Voice of 
America,” which beams broadcasts 
in 37 languages to countries on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain. 

Few observers doubt that Ed Mur- 
row will bring to his new job the 
calm yet crisp approach that has 
characterized his past career. Born 
52 years ago on a farm near Greens- 
boro, N.C., Edward Roscoe Murrow 
learned from his mother that it’s “bet- 
ter to wear out than rust out.” Right 
from boyhood, he has refused to sit 
still long enough to rust. 

Young Ed raised hogs for market 
and hired himself out to the neigh- 
boring farmers. Then, when his fam- 


Unusual words in this issue ore defined and 
pronounced on page 13. 


ily moved to the state of Washington, 
he worked as a lumberjack to earn 
his fees to Washington State College. 

Murrow held several jobs after 
graduation before joining the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting Company in 1935. 
Two years later, he was sent to Lon- 
don to take charge of CBS's Euro- 
pean Bureau. When World War II 
began in 1939, Murrow was not con- 
tent-to view the war from the van- 
tage point of an air-raid shelter. He 
once clambered over the rooftops 
to give an eyewitness account of 
German bombers pounding London 
during the “Blitz.” 

Emerging from the 
well-known broadcasting personality, 
Murrow became even better known 
in postwar TV. During the past five 
years, he has averaged two tele- 
vision shows and five radio shows 
aw eek. 

In his new post, Ed Murrow says 
he believes America needs a louder 
voice in the world, although that 
voice need not be shrill. Moreover, 
he has pledged that, under his stew- 
ardship, the USIA will “stand on the 
rugged basis of truth.” 


War as a 


A LADY AMONG THE LORDS 


TO LOOK at Dr. Edith Summer- 
skill, it’s hard to believe that there’s 
anything “outrageous” about her. As 
one of Britain’s best-known political 
personalities, she is often described 
as “a strikingly handsome woman.” 


We de World pho 
FAMOUS FEMINIST: Edith Summer. 
skill enters Britain’s House of Lords. 


WORLD WEEK 


Yet, Dr. Summerskill has stated 
proudly, “I am the personification 
of what were once outrageous ideas 
—a woman doctor and a woman 
M.P.” (Member of Parliament). For 
Edith Summerskill, M.D., M.P., be- 
lieves that a woman's place is not 
in the home—and she has held this 
belief for just about all of her 59 
years. 

Born in London, she is the daugh- 
ter of a physician. Little Edith was 
in the habit of accompanying her 
father on his rounds. It wasn’t long 
before she decided that watching 
“Daddy” treat patients was more fun 
than watching “Mommie” cook and 
clean. 

While in her teens, she made up 
her mind to follow in her father’s 
footsteps. and enter the medical pro- 
fession. She studied at King’s Col- 
lege in London, earning her M.D. 
degree in 1924. The following year, 
she married a fellow physician, Dr. 
Jeffrey Samuel. 

Dr. Edith Summerskill soon proved 
that she could be a wife, a mother, 
and a career woman—all at the same 
time. She raised a son and a daugh- 
ter, wrote books on health and social 
questions, and continued her medi- 
cal practice. 

Somehow she also found time to 
join Britain’s Labor Party and cam- 
paign for social welfare legislation. 
Always. an eloquent, forceful speak- 
er, she won election to Britain’s Par- 
liament in 1938. Since that time 28 
years ago, the House of Commons 
has practically been Dr. Summer- 
skill’s “second home.” In addition to 
her duties as a Laborite M.P., she 
has also served as parliamentary sec- 
retary to the Ministry of Food. 

A few weeks ago, Dr. Summer- 
skill was made a life peeress by 
order of Queen Elizabeth. The title 
carries with it an obligation that 
Britain’s foremost feminist is sure to 
relish: As Lady Summerskill, she 
will move over from the House of 
Commons into the House of Lords— 
and join the gradually growing fe- 
male population (now numbering 
six) in what had been the last great 
stronghold of masculinity in all of 
the British Isles. 
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-WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW... 








Embattled U.N. 


The deaths of Patrice Lumumba 
and eight of his political lieutenants 
through murder and executions 
have plunged the Congo into deeper 
crisis and set off violent reactions 
at the United Nations and in many 
parts of the world. 


The most recent Congo crisis was 
touched off by an announcement that 
Lumumba, deposed premier of the 
Congo, and two of his followers had 
been “massacred” by tribesmen in the 
Congo’s Katanga province (see news 
review in last week's issue). 

Only a week later, U°N. Secretary 
General Dag Hammarskjold told the 
U.Ne Security Council that the Con- 
golese government had _ sent six 
other pro-Lumumba political prisoners 
to Kasai province, where they were 


Zerin of Soviet Russia 


in Congo Crisis 


executed by the provincial regime in 
South Kasai. 

As the turmoil mounted, the U.N. 
moved to head off a full-scale civil 
war between rival factions in the strife- 
wracked former Belgian colony. The 
U.N.’s work was complicated by a re- 
newed Soviet drive to oust Ham- 
marskjold from his post. 

The Soviets called for Ham- 
marskjold’s dismissal as “an accomplice 
and organizer” of Lumumba’s murder, 
and said it would have nothing more 
to do with Hammarskjold. The Soviets, 
who had urged support of Lumumba 
over his rivals, have been angered by 
Hammarskjold’s refusal to interfere in 
the Congo’s internal politics. 

The U.S, came to the secretary gen- 
eral’s defense. Said Adlai Stevenson, 
chief U.S. delegate to the U.N.: “I 
pass lightly over the Soviet govern- 
ment’s petulant attack on the secretary 
general and that great office . . . His 
[Hammarskjold’s] record is an open 
book, a book which all peace-loving 
people recognize as the record of a 
dedicated international civil servant 
whose only loyalty is to international 
justice and international peace . . .” 

Hammarskjold himself refused to 


give in to Soviet demands for his res- 
ignation, saying that he staked his of- 
fice on support of the small, “uncom- 
mitted nations.” This was basically the 
same answer he had given to Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev last fall when the 
Soviet leader called for replacement of 
Hammarskjold by a three-man execu- 
tive—one member each from the Com- 
munist, Western, and “neutral” blocs. 
Opponents of the “Triumvirate plan” 
say that such a proposal would result 
in the U.N. becoming thoroughly di- 
vided and powerless. 


NEW CONGO MANDATE? 


Instead, Hammarskjold asked the 11- 
nation Security Council for a stronger 
mandate to maintain law and order 
in the Congo, including the right to 
“neutralize” Congolese troops of all 
factions and thus prevent civil war. 
He warned that withdrawa® from the 
U.N. Force in the Congo, such as sev- 
eral pro-Lumumba countries have an- 
nounced, will increase the danger of 
civil war. In response to the secretary 
general's plea, Malaya has pledged 800 
more troops for the U.N. Congo Force, 
and India has said it will send troops 
if the U.N. gets clearer orders. 

The four main proposals before the 
Security Council were: 


PA Soviet resolution calling fo 


Wide World photos 


MARCHING IN MOSCOW: Sign-waving, stone-throwing students mass before the 
Belgian Embassy in Moscow, protesting murder of ex-Congolese Premier Lumumba. 
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Hammarskjold’s dismissal and the end 
of the U.N. operation in the Congo 
within a month. As we went to press, 
observers saw little chance of this pro- 
posal being passed. 

PA resolution by the United Arab Re- 
public, Ceylon, and Liberia calling for 
the U.N. to prevent civil war by force 
if necessary; withdrawal of all Belgian 
and other foreign military forces; an 
investigation into Lumumba’s death, 
and convening of the Congolese Par- 
liament. 

PA proposal by President Kwame 
Nkrumah of Ghana for a new, all- 
African U.N. Command in the Congo 
which would disarm Congolese troops. 
PA report from the l1l-nation U.N. 
Asian-African Conciliation Commission, 
which has spent several weeks in the 
Congo. It called for recognition of the 
Kasavubu regime as the legitimate 
Congolese government; broadening of 
that regime; a “summit meeting” of all 
Congolese leaders; keeping Congolese 
armed forces out of politics, and an 
end to all outside interference. 

Mr. Stevenson told the U.N. that it 
faced a choice between “a path to- 
ward a constructive and workable so- 
lution [and] a path of negative recrim- 
ination and self-interest.” 

That same night, President Kennedy 
told his televised news conference that 
“if the United Nations goes out of the 
Congo, it will be a disaster.” He de- 
clared that unilateral intervention (in- 
tervention by one foreign nation alone) 
in the Congo carried “risks of war” 
and appealed to all to back Ham- 
marskjold and the U.N. 

Observers believed that if the So- 
viet proposal is rejected by the Secu- 


rity Council, the Soviets might veto any 
other proposal. In that case, the whole 
Congo issue could again be thrown into 
the General Assembly. The 99-member 
General Assembly is scheduled to re- 
convene March 7—unless called into 
an earlier emergency ‘session. 

As the U.N. wrestled with the Congo 
crisis, demonstrations broke out in 
many cities throughout the world, in 
protest of the Congo murders. Stu- 
dents stoned the Belgian Embassy in 
Moscow, shouting, “You murdered 
Lumumba, Belgians.” The Belgian em- 
bassies in Cairo and Belgrade were 
burned and sacked. Pro-Lumumba 
demonstrations were also held in Lon- 
don, Paris, and other cities. In retali- 
ation, Belgian students attacked Soviet 
and U.A.R. embassies in Brussels. 


DISORDER IN THE GALLERY 


But the most spectacular demon- 
stration of all took place right in the 
U.N. Security Council chamber. 

In the middle of his first 
speech to the U.N., Stevenson was 
interrupted by demonstrators in the 
visitors’ gallery who shouted, “Vive 
Lumumba!” and “Death to Ham- 
marskjold!” The resulting disorder was 
the worst in U.N. history. Forty-one 
persons were injured and the cham- 
ber was cleared of spectators for the 
first time. Most of the demonstrators 
were identified as members of ex- 
tremist organizations. 

Following the outbreak, New York 
City police mounted a strong guard 
outside U.N. Headquarters, keeping 
watch on numerous pickets. And U.N. 
guards were allowed to carry police 
clubs—for the first time in several years. 


major 


UPI 


A GIFT OF NIGERIA: President Kennedy accepts a carved mahogany figurine 
from Abimbola Okenla, of Nigeria. During five-day Washington tour as guests of 
Scholastic Magazines, this group of 37 students from 34 foreign lands, delegates 
to the New York Hearld Tribune Forum for High Schools, paid a call at White House. 


WORLD WEEK 


Venus Bound 


Soviet scientists blasted a rocket 
toward the planet Venus in a spec- 
tacular “piggy back” space probe. 


Space experts around the world 
hailed the Soviet space shot as the 
most important space achievement 
since the launching of the first Soviet 
Sputnik in 1957. 

The seven-ton Venus rocket was first 
carried high above the Earth aboard a 
giant Sputnik. The Sputnik went into 
orbit and then, on radio command from 
Earth, the Venus rocket was blasted 
off the back of the Sputnik and into 
its path toward Venus. 

The “piggy back” rocket impressed 
space scientists as a remarkably in- 
tricate feat. It called for putting the 
“space platform” satellite in the cor- 
rect orbit, and then aiming the space 
rocket toward Venus at the proper 
moment to send it on the right course. 
Such a complicated task calls for 
highly intricate and accurate control 


mechanisms. 

And to put the “platform” satellite 
into orbit, the Soviets used a giant 
rocket with a thrust of 800,000 pounds. 
This is more than twice as powerful 
as any rocket the U.S. has at present. 


ON TARGET—OR NEAR MISS? 

The Soviet rocket is expected to ap- 
proach its target sometime late April 
or early May and pass within 112,000 
miles of Venus (see chart). 

As it closes in on Venus, the rocket 
is expected to radio back information 
about the Earth’s “sister” planet. Al- 
most exactly the same size as the Earth, 
Venus is shrouded in a veil of clouds. 
Scientists have thought that some form 
of life may exist on Venus. 

President Kennedy at his press con- 
ference hailed the Soviet space shot as 
an “impressive scientific achievement.” 
He noted that the Soviets are “ahead 
of us in [rockets] boosters and there is 
indication that they're. going to be 
ahead of us for some time to come.” 

Hot on the heels of the Russian 
probe, U.S. scientists blasted off three 
more satellites, giving the U.S. a 4-1 
lead over the Soviets in number of 
space vehicles: 
>Polka-Dot. A 12-foot balloon satellite, 
covered with a “polka-dot skin” to keep 
its surface temperatures constant, 
roared into space. But a few minutes 
after its launching, its tiny radio trans- 
mitter went dead, and the new satellite 
got “lost.” Later, however, volunteer 
“moon-watch” teams at observatories 
around the world located the lost sat- 
ellite in its assigned orbit. The grateful 
U.S. space agency quickly christened 
the re-discovered satellite Explorer IX. 
Discoverer XX: The largest and heav- 
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Wide World 
TARGET VENUS: Chart follows path 
of Soviet ‘piggy back” space rocket shot. 


iest satellite in the Discoverer series was 
sent into orbit to eject a 300-pound 
capsule from space after orbiting the 
Earth for four days. 
>And XXI: Barely 24 hours later, an- 
other Discoverer—this one number XXI 
was launched and placed in orbit. 
On @ signal from the ground, the sat- 
ellite’s rocket engines were shut off. 
Later, the rocket engines were re- 
started as the satellite soared over 
Alaska at 18,000 miles an hour—the 
first time such a large rocket had been 
re-ignited while in orbit. 


Billion Dollar Aid 


Prosperous West Germany has of- 
fered to set up a $1,000,000,000- 
a-year aid program for assistance 
to the world’s underdeveloped lands. 

The offer came after White House 

talks between President. Kennedy 
and West German Foreign Minister 
Heinrich von Brentano. The aid, in the 
form of outright grants and low-interest 
loans, would be used chiefly for tech- 
nical assistance programs. 
»WHAT’S BEHIND IT: After World 
War II the battle-wrecked lands of 
Western Europe received massive 
doses of U.S. aid to help them re- 
build their shattered economies. This 
aid program, known as the Marshall 
Plan, laid the base for the surge of 
economic well-being most of Western 
Europe now enjoys. 

Of all the West European lands, 
West Germany has made the most spec- 
tacular economic comeback. One 
sign of its robust health was the 
$2,000,000,000 surplus in its interna- 


tional balance of payments last year. 
This figure represents the difference 
between the money which poured into 
West Germany (mostly from German- 
made products sold abroad) and the 
sum which flowed out of the country 
for payment of imports. Another sign 
of West German prosperity: the 
$7,000,000,000 it now holds in gold 
and dollar reserves. 

By contrast, the U.S. chalked up a 
$3,800,000,000 deficit in its interna- 
tional balance of payments last year. 
Although the U.S. still exports more 
than it imports, our payment for for- 
eign economic and military aid has re- 
sulted in more U.S. dollars and gold 
flowing out of our country than in. The 
U.S. deficit in the last three years has 
totaled more than $10,000,000,000. 
(See news review in our Dec. 7, 1960 
issue.) 

To help wipe out its balance of 
payments deficit, the U.S. has takea 
a number of measures. One step has 
been to ask its allies to pay some of 
the bills, now shouldered by the U.S., 
for Western defense needs and for 
aid to underdeveloped lands around 
the world. 


INITIAL RELUCTANCE 


At first the West Germans were re- 
luctant. For one thing, their economists 
thought the U.S. balance of payments 
headache was only temporary. The 
West Germans, however, were willing 
to make a “one-shot” payment * of 
$972,000,000. 

This offer fell far short of what 
the U.S. thought West Germany could 
afford. The “one-shot” payment pro- 
posal, said President Kennedy, did 
“not meet the problem or the oppor- 
tunity.” The President said it was 
necessary for the world’s industrialized 
lands to make systematic contributions 
to the less-developed nations. 

With the announcement of the new 
West German aid program, it appears 
U.S. arguments have been convincing 
—to the relief of Uncle Sam’s heavily- 
burdened pocketbook. 


In Brief 


PRINCIPALS’ PRINCIPLE. Because 
of the complexity of modern prob- 
lems and. of world affairs, social studies 
should be a requirement for all stu- 
dents in grades 7 through 12. That was 
a committee recommendation pre- 
sented to 5,000 principals attending 
the convention in Detroit, Mich., of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. 

Among the 22 “desirable trends in 
social studies teaching” listed by the 
report were: the use of youth and 
adult magazines in the classroom, in- 
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creased use of paper-bound books, stu- 
dent research in up-to-date libraries, 
and international student exchange. 

The conventioneers, after hashing 
over the committee report in “buzz 
sessions” made recommendations that 
will form the final statement on the 
social studies curriculum. This is ex- 
pected by next fall. 


UP AND OVER. Soviet high-jumper 
Valeri Brumel, who outleaped Boston 
University’s John Thomas at last year’s 
Olympic Games, did it again at a 
Madison Square Garden meet in New 
York. In the return match, the 18- 
year-old Moscow student cleared seven 
feet three inches, while Thomas failed 
to make -seven feet two _ inches. 
Brumel’s jump tied the indoor high- 
jump record (unofficial) set by Thomas 
in January. 


ART FORGERY. Science moved 
into the realm of art to prove that 
three “ancient Etruscan statues” at 
New York’s Metropolitan Museum of 
Art weren’t Etruscan at all. The three 
térra cotta statues (see photo below 
for one of them), purported to be the 
works of Etruscan artisans of the fifth 
century, B.C., had long been held “in 
suspect” by museum officials. 

Recently, Joseph V. Noble, operat- 
ing administrator of the museum, made 
tests that revealed that the glaze of 
the statues contained manganese diox- 
ide, a chemical that was not in use 
until the 19th century (A.D., that is). 
Museum officials concluded that the 
figures were the work of some unknown 
sculptor of relatively recent vintage. 
Nevertheless, because they are among 
the most popular pieces with visitors 
to the museum, the three statues will 
remain on display—properly labeled as 
forgeries. 


Wide World 


Genuine or Fake? (See story above.) 

















World Week map by Frank Ronan 


Beaches Are 


Its Boundaries 


The Malagasy Republic is an island nation 
with rich resources and colorful customs 


N OLD LATIN PHRASE, sui 

generis, aptly describes one of 
the world’s newest nations—the Ma- 
lagasy Republic. 

For sui generis means “in a class 
by itself.” And the Malagasy Repub- 
lic is unique. It just can’t be fitted 
into any neat pigeonhole. 

From a glance at the map, geog- 
raphy students might conclude that 


the Malagasy Republic should be 
classified as part of Africa. They 
would point out that the new repub- 
lic occupies the island of Madagas- 
car in the Indian Ocean, less than 
250 miles off the Southeast African 
coast. 

But botanists and zoologists would 
reply that Madagascar’s plants and 
animals (“the flora and fauna”) are 
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Unit on the 
MALAGASY REPUBLIC 


very different from those found on 
the African mainland (see “Marvels 
of Madagascar,” p. 13). Geologists 
would affirm that Madagascar is part 
of Gondwana, a “lost continent” sub- 
merged under the Indian Ocean. 

Finally, anthropologists would note 
that the human inhabitants of the 
Malagasy Republic are not Africans. 
Rather, they are a brown-skinned 
people closely related to the peoples 
of Indonesia. 

The Malagasies are divided into 
many different tribes, the most num- 
erous being the Hova, Betsimisara- 
ka, Betsileo, Sakalava, and Tsimihe- 
ty. But all of them speak the grace- 
ful Malagasy language, which has 
been compared to the tinkling of a 
Hawaiian ukelele. 


CONTRASTS IN CLIMATE 


Their homeland is a place of start- 
ling diversity. Approximately the 
area of New Mexico and Arizona 
combined, Madagascar is the fourth 
largest island in the world. Rising 
along its “spine” is a high central 
plateau, studded with steep volcanic 
peaks. Here the climate is coo] and 
pleasant. On the north and east are 
hot, humid lowlands, and tropical 
forests bright with wild orchids and 
noisy with the chattering of lemurs. 
The southwest is also hot, but dry— 
except in the valleys of several large 
rivers. 

Madagascar’s rugged profile has 
made life rugged for the Malagasies. 
Only eight per cent of the land is 
suitable for cultivation. Transporta- 
tion is a problem, too. Since there 
are only a few railroad lines and 
paved roads, air transportation has 
become relatively important. There 
are more than 100 airfields on Mada- 
gascar, while only one in 320 Mala- 
gasies owns a car! 

Difficulties in transportation and 
communication are one reason why 
the Malagasy Republic—like so many 
other new nations—is troubled by 
poverty and backwardness. The per 
capita income is well below $100 
a year. Only about 50 per cent of 
Malagasy children attend school. 
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And, at the last count, there were 
only 466 doctors on the whole island. 

In one respect, however, the Mala- 
gasy Republic is unique among new 
nations. With 5,200,000 citizens, it is 
underpopulated rather than over- 
populated. 

More than three quarters of the 
Malagasies are farmers. Their larg- 
est crop is rice, which is almost as 
big an item on the Malagasy menu 
as it is on the Japanese. Other major 
food crops are cassava—“the tropical 
potato”—and corn. 


LUCRATIVE LIQUID 


But these are not the crops which 
bring foreign dollars, pounds, and 
francs into the Malagasy cash regis- 
ter. The most important export crop. 
is coffee, which represents about 40 
per cent of exports in value. 

Other Malagasy products which 
are sold abroad include sugar cane, 
peanuts, tobacco, cotton, cloves, and 
vanilla. Two thirds of the world’s 
vanilla ice cream is flavored with 
vanilla from Madagascar! 

In the central plateau and the 
southwest, Malagasy herdsmen care 
for large droves of cattle, sheep, and 
goats. Until a few years ago, very 
few cattle were sold for their meat 
and hides. They were regarded as 
evidence of wealth, and were 
“hoarded” just as a miser might 


OR IS IT MALGACHE? 


Malagasy 
Mix-Up 


HE 

about African countries is that no 
sooner do they win independenee 
than they insist on changing their 
names. 

For example, “Madagascar” re- 
mains the name of the island itself, 


but the new republic and its people 
are now called “Malagasy.” And the 
French, who gave Madagascar its 


independence, call it “Malgache.” 
As a result, you will find news- 


papers and encyclopedias referring 


to Madagascans, Madagascarians, 
Malagasies, and Malgaches. 

The Malagasy problem is simple, 
compared to other problems of no- 
menclature. For example, there is 
Niger (formerly French) and Ni- 
geria (formerly British). When a 


newspaper refers to Nigerians, it 


MADDENING THING 


hoard gold pieces, Today, more cat- 
tle are finding their way to market. 

The Malagasy Republic has very 
little industry at present. If new in- 
dustries do arise, though, they will 
not lack power. Coal mines in the 
southwest are believed to contain 
about three billion tons of coal. Sev- 
eral dams and power plants have 
already been built along the island’s 
many rushing rivers. 

The Malagasy Republic is well 
supplied with mineral resources. It 
ranks as one of the world’s largest 


producers of graphite, and it also 


possesses mica, gold, nickel, iron, 
chromite, and precious stones. Re- 
cently discovered deposits of urani- 
um are now being mined. 

In spite of its resources, the Mala- 
gasy Republic is perpetually “in the 
red” in its international balance of 
payments. In 1959, for instance, im- 
ports totaled about $120,000,000 and 
exports only $76,000,000. Malagasy 
leaders are striving to correct this 
situation. 

One of their aims is to expand the 
tourist trade. For the island is full 
of interesting sights, as a visit to the 
capital, Tananarive (pop. 206,000) 
will prove. 

Tananarive is a _ bustling city 
spread over steep hills in the central 
plateau. In its colorful markets, like 
the Zoma, visitors can buy anything 


may mean Niger Nigerians or Ni- 
geria Nigerians. 

Similarly, there is a Sudan, for- 
merly British, and a Sudan (now 
called Mali), formerly French. And 
some day, if Spanish Guinea and 
Portuguese Guinea achieve indepen- 
dence—as the former French Guinea 
already has—there will be a Guinea, 
a Guinea, and a Guinea. 

Name duplication has led to 
stormy disputes between nations. 
Last summer, Congo (formerly 
French) protested to Congo (for- 
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from pigs to precious stones. Mala- 
gasies are especially noted for their 
fine weaving and for intricate hand- 
made jewelry. 

Rain or shine, most Malagasy 
women carry brightly colored, 
opened umbrellas. In the old days, 
only noble ladies of the Hova tribe 
were allowed to carry red umbrellas. 

Tananarive’s skyline is broken by 
church spires. Most Malagasies are 
Christians, but even those who fol- 
low the old pagan religion worship 
a supreme loving god whom they 
call Andriamanitra, or “the Fragrant 
One.” Since the Malagasies believe 
in life after death, funerals are a 
time of rejoicing. The “mourners” 
kill many bulls and hold a barbecue. 
Later they nail the skulls of the bulls 
to wooden posts and place the posts 
near the grave of their departed 
friend. 


REBIRTH OF A NATION 


A major attraction in Tananarive 
is the old Royal Palace, now a mu- 
seum (see cover). Before indepen- 
dence, Malagasies used to come to 
the palace and gaze wistfully at the 
portraits of their former native rul- 
ers. Today their gaze is a proud one, 
for after 65 years of French rule, 
they are again masters in their own 
house (see “Once a Possession, Now 
a Partner,” pp. 11-13). 


Drawn for ‘World Week" by Peter Madden 


merly Belgian) that its good name 
had been stolen. So the United Na- 
tions decided to call the former 
French colony “Congo Republic” 
and the former Belgian colony “Re- 
public of the Congo.” 

One Congolese (with relatives in 
both Congos) suggested that, since 
the two Congos are on opposite sides 
of the Congo River, they could be 
caled “Congo, Right Bank” and 
“Congo, Left Bank.” For his levity, 
he was almost dumped into the river 
which separates the two Congos! 
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MADAGASCAR’S METROPOLIS: There’s a touéh ©f WParis in Tangne- 
rive, the capital. It has French-style plazas and}féédined beulévaéds. 


Off the 
Beaten Track 


Here are four snapshots of Madagésear, & reniote 
island in the Indian Ocean seldom visited by fourists 
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VEGETABLE VENDORS: When trade is slack, LADY AT A LOOM: The women of Madagascar are superb weavers. 
it’s time to read the morning mail. From tropical fibers they produce exotic, brightly-colored mattings. 
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Once a Possession, 
Now a Partner 


NE DAY in August, 1958, visit- 

ing French President Charles de 
Gaulle addressed a crowd of 30,000 
persons in Tananarive, capital of the 
French colony of Madagascar. 

Pointing to the rose-colored Royal 
Palace on a nearby hill, De Gaulle 
told the Malagasies, “You will be a 
state once more, as you were when 
that palace was inhabited.” 

De Gaulle kept his promise. On 
June 26, 1960, Madagascar became 
the sovereign Malagasy Republic. 
The independence celebration was 
like a “homecoming” for the Mala- 
gasies, who had possessed a flour- 
ishing civilization and a _ strong 
government years before the French 
arrived. 


TRANS-OCEANIC TRAVELERS 


It's believed that the first waves 
of Malagasy “immigrants” arrived on 
Madagascar more than 2,000 years 
ago. Some came from Indonesia, 
some came from Malaya, and others 
from Southern India. Historians think 
the Malagasies may have made the 
4,000-mile voyage across the Indian 
Ocean in outrigger canoes or “Kon- 
Tiki’-type rafts. 

During the Middle Ages, Arab 
traders visited Madagascar, bringing 
African slaves. They left a strong 
Arab imprint on Malagasy culture. 

Marco Polo, the famous Venetian 
traveler, learned about Madagascar 
while visiting China. But Marco 
flunked his geography lesson when 
he referred to Madagascar as part of 
the African mainland. 

Perhaps the first European to visit 
Madagascar was a Portuguese sea 


Although it has won independence from France, 
the Malagasy Republic remains in the French Community 


captain, Diego Diaz. In the year 
1500, Diaz's ship landed at Mada- 
gascar while en route to India. Later 
the Portuguese, Dutch, English, and 
French all tried to colonize Mada- 
gascar—but without success. In the 
17th century, Madagascar became 
the haunt of pirates, including the 
notorious Captain Kidd. 

Meanwhile, the Malagasy tribes 
were busy contending for supremacy 
over the island. The Sakalava, Bet- 
simisaraka, and Betsileo, in turn, 
established kingdoms in different 
regions of Madagascar. But all these 
kingdoms were short-lived. 

The tribe which finally outdis- 
tanced the others in the race for 
island-wide leadership was the Hova 
(or Merina). The Hova people 
gained pre-eminence during the reign 
(1787-1810) of a king with the 
tongue-twisting name of Andrianam- 
poinimerina. 

King “A” was succeeded by his 


son, Radama, a stern warrior who 
often told his soldiers, “Better to 
advance and risk being killed by the 
enemy than to retreat and be sure of 
being burned alive!” Radama’s troops 
took his broad hint, and went on to 
win battle after battle—eventually 
subduing the whole island. 

Despite Radama’s blunt approach, 
he was capable and progressive. He 
abolished the slave trade in return 
for British military aid. And he al- 
lowed European missionaries to es- 
tablish schools and churches. 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 


Radama’s death at age 36 brought 
an abrupt about-face in policy. The 
king’s widow, Ranavalona, seized the 
throne. She outlawed Christianity, 
drove out all Europeans, and almost 
eliminated foreign commerce. 

When Ranavalona died in 1861. 
her son, Radama II, re-opened Mada- 
gascar to European influence. But he 


French Gov't phote 


SOLEMN SESSION: The business of governing a newly independent nation is taken 
National Assembly 


seriously by members of Malagasy’s 


(lower house of Parliament). 





THE MAN-ON THE COVER 


Drawn for ‘World Week’? by Brande! 
President Philibert Tsiranana 


A RED-CARPET WELCOME 
awaited the president of the Mala- 
gasy Republic, Philibert Tsiranana, 
and his wife when they visited Paris 
last October. The Tsirananas dined 
with French statesmen and were en- 
tertained at the Paris Opera. 

During the festivities, Tsiranana re- 
called his own student days in Paris. 
“Wi:o0 could have foretold,” he asked, 
“that I would return here under such 
circumstances?” 

The son of a poor sheep-raiser, 
Philibert Tsiranana was born 48 years 
ago in the Madagascan province of 
Majunga. He did not start school 
until he was 12. But he soon made 
up for lost time, entering high schoo! 
four years later. 

After several years as teacher of 
a rural primary school. Tsiranana 
won a scholarship to study in France. 
When he returned to Madagascar, 
he became an instructor at the tech 
nical school in Tananarive. 

Meanwhile, Tsiranana had found 
a new interest—politics. Greatly con- 
cerned about widespread poverty, he 
founded in 1946 the “Party of the 
Forgotten People of Madagascar.” 
He was elected first to the provincial 
assembly, then to the island-wide 
legislature, and finally to the French 
National Assembly in Paris. 

When Madagascar was allowed to 
vote on its future in 1958, Tsiranana 
campaigned for independence—but 
within the French Community, rather 
than outside of it. The election re- 
sults fulfilled his hopes. In 1959 he 
became the first president of the 
Malagasy Republic. 

Today, Tsiranana is still convinced 
that his country should remain in 
close association with France. Inde- 
pendence, he remarked, “does not 
drive the two countries apart, but 
draws them closer together.” 


was assassinated two years later. 
Again the crown passed to a woman 
—Radama II’s widow, Rasoherina. 
She was succeeded in 1868 by her 
cousin, Ranavalona II, who was fol- 
lowed in 1883 by her niece. Rana- 
valona III. Thus Madagascar was 
ruled by four different queens within 
a quarter of a century—a world rec- 
ord in female monarchs! 

Madagascar’s queens had able as- 
sistance in ruling. The “power be- 
hind the throne” was Prime Minister 
Rainilaiarivony, a skillful statesman 
who kept himself in power by the 
unusual method of marrying the last 
three queens—one after another. 
(What a plot for Hollywood! ) 

Under Rainilaiarivony’s leadership, 
many progressive measures were in- 
troduced. The royal family was con- 
verted to Christianity But the Hova 
queens found their authority chal- 
lenged by Fraace, which had long 
been eying Madagascar. In 1885, 
Madagascar was forced to sign a 
treaty giving France control over its 
foreign relations. 

War broke out in 1894 when Ma- 
dagascar refused to bow to new 
French demands. French troops soon 
occupied the country. After an un- 
successful revolt of the Malagasies in 
1896, the French sept Queen Rana- 
valona III into exile, and turned Ma- 
dagascar into a French colony. 

Fortunately for everyone, the 
French appointed General J. S. Gal- 
lieni as governor of Madagascar. 
Gallieni was a fair-minded man who 
wanted the Malagasies to rally 
around France “through sympathy 
and interest and mutual understand- 
ing.” 

UNDER THE FRENCH FLAG 

Under Gallieni and his successors, 
France worked for Madagascar’s 
economic development. Roads, rail- 
roads, schools, and hospitals were 
built. New crops were introduced. 
French businessmen were encouraged 
to invest in Madagascar’s economy. 

All the same, the Malagasies could 
not forget their lost freedom. During 
World War I, nationalist leaders 
formed an anti-French secret so- 
ciety. French officials nipped the so- 
ciety in the bud by condemning its 
leaders to hard labor. 

Malagasy nationalism got a new 
lease on life during World War II, 
when France was invaded by Nazi 
Germany. To prevent the Nazis from 
employing Madagascar as a naval 
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base, British troops occupied the is- 
land. Later the Free French govern- 
ment of Charles de Gaulle regained 
control. 

In 1946, a new French constitution 
gave Madagascar the status of an 
overseas territory and a territorial 
assembly was created. But these 
modest reforms did not satisfy the 
Malagasy nationalists. 

The following year, a full-scale re- 
volt against French rule erupted. 
The French put down the revolt and 
imprisoned the suspected leaders. 
Malagasies claimed that about 80,- 
000 of their countrymen were killed. 
But the French insisted that there 
were only 11,505 “known dead,” and 
that most of these died from starva- 
tion or disease. 


URGE FOR INDEPENDENCE 


In any case, France could no 
longer resist the growing pressures 
for self-government in its colonies. 
Each year it introduced measures 
which gave the Malagasies an ever- 
larger voice in their own affairs. 

The final step was taken in 1958, 
after De Gaulle returned to power 
in France (see Unit on France in 
Oct. 26 issue). De Gaulle drew up a 
new French constitution which al- 
lowed Madagascar to choose be- 
tween: (1) remaining a colony; (2) 
breaking all ties with France; or (3) 
becoming an independent nation with 
economic and cultural ties to France 
in a “French Community.” 

The referendum on the new Con- 
stitution was held in France and the 
colonies on September 28, 1958. Ma- 
dagascar was the first French colony 
to choose independence within the 
French Community. Now the way 
was cleared for the final proclama- 
tion of independence, last June 26. 

The benefits of remaining in the 
French Community were demva- 
strated in 1959, when five tropical 
typhoons lashed the island of Mada- 
gascar. Disastrous floods washed 
away roads and railroads, swept en- 
tire plantations into the sea, and left 
50,000 persons homeless. 

Within 24 hours, the French gov- 
ernment had rounded up thousands 
of tons of clothing, as well as large 
quantities of food and medicine. 
These supplies were rushed to Ma- 
dagascar in a 5,000-mile “airlift.” 

Gratefully, President Philibert Tsi- 
ranana of the Malagasy Republic 
wired President de Gaulle: “The 
Community has now proved its vi- 
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Unit on the 
MALAGASY REPUBLIC 


tality to the world. We thank you 
for having created it...” 

In foreign affairs, the new Mala- 
gasy Republic has not allied itself 
with either side in the Cold War. 
But its leaders are notably friendly 
toward the Western powers. 

The Malagasy Republic is a de- 
mocracy, with universal suffrage. 
The head of its government is the 
President, elected for a seven-year 
term by a special electoral college. 
Parliament consists of a National As- 
sembly, whose members are elected 
by the people, and a Senate, part of 
whose members are elected and part 
appointed by the President. 

Many serious problems face the 
Malagasy Republic as it approaches 
its first birthday. The country has 
few democratic traditions of its ‘own, 
and its new leaders are relatively 
inexperienced in government. They 
are faced with the difficult task of 
strengthening the nation’s shaky 
economy. 

But the Malagasies are not dis- 
couraged by the problems ahead. 
They are confident that their new 
nation can live up to its motto: 
“Liberty, Country, Progress.” 





Words in the Néws 


balance of trade (p. 9)—The differ- 
ence between a country’s total exports 
and total imports. The balance of trade 
is said to be favorable if exports are 
larger than imports, unfavorable if im- 
ports exceed exports. 

French Community (p. 12)—The new 
grouping that has replaced France’s 
colonial empire. It consists of France, 
its overseas colonies, and several inde- 
pendent or semi-independent states. The 
independent countries remain linked to 
France only by economic and cultural 
ties. 


Say It Right! 

Malagasy (p. 8)—mah-lah-GAH-see. 

Tananarive (p. 9)—tah-nah-nah-REEV. 

Malgache (p. 9)—mahl-GOSH. 

Diego Diaz (p. 11)—DYAY-go DEE-ahs. 

Gallieni (p. 12)—gahl-LYAY-nee. 

Philibert Tsiranana (p. 12)—fee-lee-BAIR 
tsee-rah- NAH-nah. 

coelecanth (p. 13)—SEE-luh-canth. 








Fantastic Flora and Fauna 


Marvels 


of 


Madagascar 


pone STORY” which, unlike 
most of its kind, proved to 
be true caused a sensation in the 
scientific world in 1952. 

A fisherman off the coast of 
Madagascar, using an old-fash- 
ioned hook and line, landed a pe- 
culiar fish about four and a half 
feet long, with a triangular tail. 

The “catch” turned out to be a 
coelecanth, a kind of fish that 
scientists once believed had been 
extinct for 70,000,000 years! 

Madagascar was a logical set- 
ting for the discovery of this “liv- 
ing fossil.” With its wide variety 
of exotic plants and animals, it 
is a paradise for botanists and 
zoologists. 

Although Madagascar is less 
than 250 miles from Africa, the 
only wild animals which are 
found in both places—on Mada- 
gascar and the African continent 
—are crocodiles. Most of the 
island’s flora and fauna are more 
closely related to species found 
in Asia, Australia~or even South 
America! 

But some of Madagascar’s wild- 
life is strictly its own. One local 
curiosity is the ravenala, or travel- 
ers tree. The ravenala has a 
stubby trunk crowned by huge 
palm-like leaves spread out like 
an open fan. Cut into the base of 
the leaves with a knife and a 
stream of cool, clear water gushes 
out. 

Madagascar is the home of a 
unique variety of insects, bats, 
and chameleons (lizards which 
change color to match their back- 
ground). But the star exhibit in 
the Madagascar “zoo” is the lemur, 
which is found nowhere else on 
earth. 


The lemur resembles a cross 


Drawn for “World Week’ by Hiordis Anderson 
TREETOP TENANT: The lemur is to be 
found only in Madagascar’s jungles. 


between a monkey, a fox, and a 
cat. It has huge staring eyes, a 
sharp snout, and a long tail which 
helps it to leap from tree to tree 
in the tropical forest. There are 
at least 39 species of lemur on 
Madagascar, ranging in size from 
a mouse to a small dog. They 
make good pets, because they are 
gentler than most monkeys. 


RELICS OF THE PAST 


The lemur is considered a prim- 
itive “cousin” of monkeys and 
apes. Another throwback to pre- 
historic times, still living on Mada- 
gascar, is the tenrec. To picture 
the tenrec, imagine a fur-covered 
bowling ball with a sharp snout. 
The tenrec comes out of its nest 
after dark to hunt its evening 
meal of insects. 

Unfortunately for naturalists, 
Madagascar’s most interesting 
animal is now as extinct as the 
famous dodo. This was the aepy- 
ornis, or elephant bird, which 
gave rise to an old legend that it 
used to swoop down on elephants 
and carry them off to feed its 
young. 

Although the aepyornis was not 
“elephantivorous,” it’s possible to 
understand how ‘the legend got 
started. The aepyornis stood 10 
feet high, weighed half a ton— 
and its fossilized eggs can hold 
more than two gallons of liquid! 


—— 
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TEEN TECHNICIANS: Mark Heller (left) and James Kraus check magnet unit of Levittown High's atom smasher. 


Cyclotron Constructors 


A science club at Levittown (NN. Y,) Memorial High School is completing 


O YEARS AGO the science club 

at Levittown (N. Y.) Memorial 

High School called on a local engi- 

neer, They needed expert assistance 
for a very special project. 

When the engineer learned what 
it was, he shook his head skeptically. 
The teen-agers wanted to build a cy- 
clotron—an atom-smashing machine 
used in nuclear research, “It’s too big 
a job for you,” he said. 

Today the cyclotron—two tons of 
iron, steel, and electric wiring—is 
near completion. When it’s finished, 
it will be used in advanced physics 
classes at Memorial High. 

How was it: done? “The answer,” 
according to Jerry Richman, one of 
Levittown’s cyclotron constructors, 
“is JETS—the Junior Engineering 
Technical Society.” 


GOOD CITIZENS 


JETS is a nationwide organization 
sponsored by leading engineering 
firms in 41 states. Through its local 
chapters in high schools, JETS fur- 
nishes technical assistance and equip- 
ment to science clubs for promising 
projects. 

“We spent weekends as well as 
after-school hours working on the 
cyclotron,” relates Jerry. Using blue- 
prints supplied by JETS, the students 
machine-drilled all parts, did weld- 
ing and soldering, and put in the 
electric wiring and cables. 

To solve tricky technical problems, 
help was sought from engineers at 
nearby Republic Aviation Corpora- 
tion. Joseph Malloy, one of these 
consultants, reports, “The youngsters 
surprised me by how much they 
knew.” 

There was, for example, the prob- 
lem of a wooden platform designed 
by the students to support their cy- 
clotron. Mr. Malloy didn’t think it 
was strong enough and suggested 
using steel I-beams instead. “But they 


one project that’s sure to be—“a smashing success” 


went right ahead and redesigned the 
wooden platform.” And, he added, 
“It checked out as 100 per cent safe!” 

As the cyclotron slowly took shape, 
the entige student body at Levittown 
High became interested in the proj- 
ect. “Everyone pitched in to help,” 
Marvin Feinstein, the science club’s 
faculty advisor, told World Week. 

He recalls the day when iron sec- 
tions for a 3,000-pound magnet unit 
were delivered to the school. Club 
members couldn't lift them. But Lev- 
ittown’s entire football team came 
to the rescue and—in a matter of 
minutes—hoisted the heavy iron slabs 
into place. 

At present the nearly-completed 
cyclotron is housed in basement 
room at Levittown High. According 
to Mr. Feinstein, it should be ready 
for use before the end of the school 
year. Will it work? World Week 
asked. “We hope so,” he replied. 
“And if it does,” he added wrily, 
“it’s bound to be a—smashing suc- 
cess!” 
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ROM the pen of novelist Nathaniel 

Hawthorne came some of the most 
fascinating characters in American fic- 
tion. But, in a sense, Hawthorne himself 
was living proof that truth can be as 
strange—if not stranger—than fiction. 

He was descended from a family said 
to be “haunted by a witch’s curse.” 
Nathaniel’s great-grandfather was one 
of the judges who presided at the Salem 
witchcraft trials in 1692. At that time, 
in a seemingly fantastic outburst of 
superstitious beliefs, innocent women 
were sentenced to death on charges of 
practicing “the black art.” 

One of the victims of the witchcraft 
trials, however, had placed a curse on 
Judge Hathorne (as the name was 
spelled then) and all of his descendants. 
Strangely enough, all manner of mis- 
fortunes began to beset this family. 
[hose who persisted in old supersti- 
tions said the family was “haunted.” 

While there was not truth in these 
conclusions it was a fact that, by the 
time Nathaniel was born in Salem, 
Massachusetts, in 1804, the once-promi- 
ment Hathorne family had been reduced 
to near obscurity. His father, a sea cap- 
tain, died in a distant port when Na- 
thaniel was four. Thereafter, Nathaniel’s 
mother went into perpetual widowhood, 
secluding herself in her room and re- 
fusing to come out even to take her 
meals with the rest of the family. 

Nathaniel and his two sisters were 
virtually left alone to fend for them- 
selves. Fortunately, the boy’s favorite 
pastime was one that he could do by 
himself—reading. He spent day after 
day, poring over books. 

By the time he was 14, the ever 
dwindling family fortunes forced the 
Hawthornes to move in with Nathaniel’s 
uncle, who had a home near Sebago 
Lake, Maine. The boy spent much of 
his time in lonely strolls through the 
woods. “I lived in Maine like a bird of 
the air, so perfect was the freedom I 
enjoyed,” he later wrote. “But it was 
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NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 


there I first got my cursed habits of 
solitude.” 

After study with a private tutor, 
Hawthorne entered Maine’s Bowdoin 
College in 1821. Student Hawthorne was 
something less than a model scholar. 
But he became a close friend of two of 
his classmates. One was named Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. The other was 
Franklin Pierce. More would be heard 
from both later. 





“Living in solitude till the fulness 
of time, | still kept the dew of my 
youth and the freshness of my heart.”’ 
—Nathaniel Hawthorne, 1804-1864 

Elected to the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans in 1900 by 73 
votes. Tablet unveiled in 4901. 











Graduating in 1825, Hawthorne re- 
turned to his Salem home—and promptly 
dropped out of sight. He devoted a 
great deal of his time to the writing of 
short stories and to reading. As he sel- 
dom ventured ouit of his home in day- 
light, only a handful of his Salem neigh- 
bors were aware of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s existence. 

Twelve years went by before Haw- 
thorne had collected some of his short 
stories and published them under the 
title, Twice-Told Tales. In the preface,- 
he described himself as “the obscurest 
man of letters’—and he wasn’t far 
wrong. Unable to support himself by 
writing, he took a job temporarily as 
weigher and gauger in the Boston Cus- 
toms House. 

Limited as his social life was, Haw- 
thorne managed to meet—and fall in love 
with—a Salem lass named Sophia Pea- 
body. They were married in 1842. 
Sophia’s companionship brought an end 
to Hawthorne’s years of loneliness. “My 
wife is . . . my sole companion, and I 
need no other,” he wrote, “there is no 
vacancy in my mind any more than 
in my heart.” True, his meagre earnings 


YOU Can WIN a Cash Prize in World Week’s 


‘Hall of Fame Contest.” 


from writing could barely support his 
growing family (the Hawthornes even- 
tually had three children). But Sophia 
wrote of their poverty: “Somehow I do 
not care much, because we are so 


happy. ...” 
OUT OF OBSCURITY 


It was in 1850 that Hawthorne first 
emerged from literary obscurity. In 
that year, he published The Scarlet 
Letter, a novel of old Salem. The book 
was an instant success, selling 5,000 
copies in the first 10 days after publi- 
cation. Suddenly, Nathaniel Hawthorne 
became more than just a “friend and 
associate” of such great New England 
men of letters as Longfellow, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, and Henry Thoreau. 
He became their equal. 

The next year, Hawthorne published 
The House of Seven Gables (a legend 
of a family suffering from an “inherited 
curse”). He was hailed both in this 
country and in England as “America’s 
great novelist.” 

Shortly thereafter, his old college 
chum, Franklin Pierce, decided to run 
for the U. S. Presidency and asked Haw- 
thorne to write a campaign biography. 
Hawthorne. apparently did a good job, 
as Pierce was elected in 1852. The new 
President appointed Hawthorne U. S. 
Consul to London. The Hawthorne 
family sailed for Europe. 

He served four years in his London 
post, then took his family to Italy. 
There, he wrote The Marble Fawn, 
recounting his Italian experiences. The 
Hawthornes returned to America in 
1859, and settled in Concord, Mass. 

Hawthorne’s health gradually failed 
in his last years. In 1864, his friend 
Pierce, now an ex-U. S. President, 
urged Hawthorne to take a vacation in 
New Hampshire. During a stopover in 
Plymouth, N. H., Nathaniel Hawthorne 
—who overcame the legend of “a fam- 
ily curse” to rise from obscurity to 
fame—died peacefully in his sleep. 


For details s 





South American Fiesta 


By Karen Lindahl, St. Thomas Aquinas School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


*Starred words refer to South America 
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. One of Bolivia’s capitals. 
. Island off coast of northwesterr 
Venezuela. 
. Male adult human being. 
2. Friend of Tarzan. 
. To see the stars, look this way 
. Hovel or shack. 
. Upon. 
. Where live animals are exhibited 


. River in northwestern South America, 


1,400 miles long. 
. Help. 
2. Capital of this state is Hartford 
(abbr.). 
. Beam of light. 


Havre, seaport of norther 


France on English Channel. 

. Rod used in playing billiards 

. Play on the sound of words which 
achieves a witty effect. 


. This South American country’s capi- 


tal is Santiago. 

. South American tree of chocolate 
family. 

. Atmosphere (abbr.). 

. Make an attempt. 

. Bismarck is capital of this state 
(abbr.), 

. Gardening tool. 

2. Nickname for Albert. 


3. Eli Whitney invented the cotton —— 


. City in northern Brazil. 
—____._ Gardner, motion picture 
actress. 

. Editor (abbr.). 

. Monetary unit of Peru. 


. Electrician’s Mate (U. S. Navy abbr.) 


. Not good. 


3. Jose de Martin, South Ameri- 


can liberator. 


. River in northwestern Central South 


America. 
‘ Bolivar, South American 
liberator. 


. Whatever will 
. City in southern Peru, once capital of 


I ..icnnie a 

In Greek mythology, the god of fields 
and forests. 

“._—. apple a day keeps the doctor 


away. 


3. Radium (chemical abbr.). 


___. and downs. 
es 


Inca empire. 


. One of South America’s chief crops 


and exports. 


. Range of mountains which runs down 


length of South America. 


. Cooking vessel. 
3. If she owns it, it belongs to 
. To conduct a case in a courtroom. 
. In Lake Maracaibo, Venezuela, is the 


biggest field in South America. 


3. Capital of Ecuador. 
5. Constitutional capital of Bolivia. 
. Say this three times for a popular 


Latin American dance. 


3. Shade tree. 
29. Strike or stroke lightly. 
. Negative answer. 
3. Tallest waterfalls in world are ___ 


Falls in Venezuela. 


35. City in Panama. 
. South American beast of burden 
. A katy is an insect belonging 


to grasshopper family. 


. Contraction for he is. 
. Snakelike fish. 
2. Avenue (abbr.). 


A charter adopted in 1946 pledges 
Brazil never to make _______ for 
conquest, 


. Spread for bread made of. boiled fruit 


and sugar. 


Bushel (abbr.). 


52. Dutch Coad 8 


. In South America, the word for yes 


rd ee 
Opposite of 53 Down 
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There’s Fun for All 
(And Cash Prizes, Too) 
in 
WORLD WEEK’S 
“Hall of Fame Contest” 


Ho’ well do you know Ameri- 
can history? Would you like 
to match your knowledge with 
that of other teen-agers across 
the nation? 

Now’s the time to put on your 
thinking caps and join in the 
competition. There are cash 
prizes for winners—and fun for 
all. 

Just send us a letter (of not 
more than 200 words) stating 
who YOU think should be in the 
Hall of Fame for Great Ameri- 
cans. Tell us—in your own words 
—the reasons for your choice. 
And be sure to include not only 
your name and home. address, 
but also the name of your school. 

The best letters will be pub- 
lished in Say What You Please, 
our Letters to the Editor column, 
If your letter is chosen, World 
Week will send you a $5 cash 
award. 

You can pick any Great Ameri- 
can—man or woman, native-born 
or naturalized. There are only 
two qualifications. Your candi- 
date must have been dead for 
25 years or more. And he must 
nat be one of the Great Ameri- 
cans already in the Hall of Fame. 
(See list in any standard alma- 
nac, ) 

The contest is open to all stu- 
dents in Grades 7 through 12 in 
any public, private or parochial 
school in the United States and 
its possessions. 

- Address all letters to: Editor, 
World Week, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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RICE CASSAVA 


|. CHART READING 
Fill in the information: 
1. How many tons of rice were produced in 1953? 





2. Between 1953 and 1958, production of coffee in- 





creased by tons. 
3. Which crop showed a decrease in production be- 


tween 1953 and 1958? 
4. Which crop showed the greatest increase in 


production between 1953 and 1958? 
5. True or false? Rice production in 1958 was more 
than double the sugar production in the same year. 











ll. WHAT DID YOU READ? 

1. Madagascar is an island in the 
Ocean. 

2. True or false? Most of the Malagasies are closely 
related to the peoples of the African mainland. 

8. Is the Malagasy Republic characterized by over- 


population, or by underpopulation? 
4. The Malagasy Republic leads the world in the 








production of what widely-used flavoring? 





5. True or false? The Malagasy Republic’s imports 


usually exceed its exports. 
6. The religion observed by most Malagasies is 








largest island 


7. Madagascar is the 
in the world. 
8. Does the Malagasy Republic possess enough 


power to meet the future needs of industry? _______ 
9. The main food crop in the Malagasy Republic is 








10. For nearly 65 years, Madagascar was a colony of 





11. What is the title of the head of government in 





the Malagasy Republic? 
12. True or false? During most of the 19th century, 


Madagascar was an independent kingdom. 
13. The famous Venetian traveler who learned about 


Madagascar during his visit to China was 





14. Although the Malagasy Republic is now inde- 
pendent, it still maintains economic and cultural ties 
with France through an organization known as the 





15. During World War II, Madagascar was occupied 
by troops to prevent it from falling 
into the hands of Nazi Germany. 

iil. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 

1. Explain the statement: “Madagascar’s rugged pro- 

file has made life rugged for the Malagasies.” 














2. Describe the three choices offered to the people of 
Madagascar in the 1958 referendum. Which one did 


they vote for? 














If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 5 points for each 
item in Questions I and II. Total, 100. 





THAT GREAT 
KEDS 
FEELING 


LOOK FOR THE BLUE LABEL” 


Keds and the blue label mam 
registered trademarks of 


Rockefelier Center, New York 20, New York 








Wrong Approach 

The young man approached the girl's 
father, intent upon asking him for her 
hand in marriage. 

“Sir,” he blurted out, “I have an at 
tachment for your daughter and...’ 

“See here, young man,” interrupted 
the parent, “when my daughter needs 


accessories, I'll buy them myself.” 
Wall Street Journa 


When’s the Next Bus? 


The middle-aged couple boarded the 
crowded bus for the long trip back 
home and found the only seat available 
was the rather cramped one behind the 
driver 

Later at a rest stop the woman left 
the bus and upon returning found that 
a double seat had been vacated a little 
further back in the bus. So she canhad 
her dozing husband lightly on the 
shoulder and asked, “Do you want 
come back here with me, dear?” 

To which the drowsing man replied 
“No, thanks, I'll just stay here with my 


wife.” 
Glenn Leunin 


Doubtful Working Conditions 


What was your business before you 
were captured by my men?” asked the 
yf the cannibals 
“I was the aSsistant editor of a news 
paper,” answered the captive. 
“In that case, cheer up, young m 
said the chief. “Promotion awaits you 


After dinner you'll be editor in chief 
Hor I k 


Keep Walking 


Bore: “I passed vour house yestet 
da 


Bore d “Thanks ; 





Answers to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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COLLEGE and 


Send your inquiries about careers to 
Harold Zuckerman, School and College 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Ques- 
tions of greatest interest will be an- 
swered here. Sorry, no answers by 
personal letter. 


Q. I am hoping to become a secre- 
tary. What are the requirements for this 
career? A., Massapequa, L. I., N. Y.; 
R. P., Chicago, Ill. 


A. A secretary must have typing and 
shorthand skills. She must also be able 
to handle such business details as ac- 
knowledging correspondence, schedul- 
ing appointments, and obtaining infor- 
mation. Specialities include legal, medi- 
cal, social, and private secretarial work. 
A business course in high school or 
business school is the minimum educa- 
tional requirement. Courses in a junior 
or four-year college, with a major in 
secretarial studies, can prepare one to 
be a teacher or office manager. For in- 
formation, write for “You . .. as a 
Secretary,” available from the Royal 
Typewriter Co., Port Chester, N. Y. 








BEAUTY CULTURE 











Students 
PLAN NOW TO EARN 


HIGH 
_ INCOME 


in " great , sto Rong 
Beauty Culture offers you more oppor- 
tunities for personal and financial inde- 
pendence than almost any other profession 
For Facts on a Beauty Culture career, write to: 
NATIONAL ASSOC. OF COSMETOLOGY SCHOOLS 
Lea Vent. 3-S, 3839 White Plains Rd., New York 67, N. Y. J 








SCIENCE & LAB 








Secome a MEDICAL TECHNICIAN monrns 


X-RAY TECHNICIAN IN 6 MONTHS 
MEDICAL SECRETARY IN 12 MONTHS 

Top paying positions waiting for Franklin Graduates — one 

of the nation’s leading Schools of its kind. Free Placement. 

5 os _ Nations! reputation for thorough training Extensively Fquip- 
ped. Beautiful, specious School. Coeducational. Ap 

proved for Veterans. Founded 1919. Write tor catalog 7 


byte eee oF Lyptired & RTs 








MUSIC 











: s : ain f B= 
Sherwood Music School 74h, “rusic’es- 
reer. Two- and three-year certificate courses and four-year 
degree courses. Faculty of distinguished musicians. Member 
Nat. Asen.Schis.Mus, State accredited. Coed. Well-e eipeed 
building on lakefront. Dormitory for women. 

1895. Catalog. (016 S. Michigan Ave., Chicage 4 “int. 
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Clearasil Personality of the Month 


JANICE BAILEY, Freshman, El Segundo High School, El Segundo, Calif. 


Show of the Week: Television and one 
of America’s great magazines, Life, join 
forces this week in a salute to Life’s 
25th birthday. The program, “25 Years 
of Life,” will be seen over NBC on 
Thursday, March 2, There will be a 
ballet which looks at the fads down 
through the years; a film showing Bob 
Hope’s visits to the troops during World 
War II; a series of still photographs 
from Life showing World War II ac- 
tion; Hope narrating a parade of fash- 
ions of the past 25 years; a montage of 
great art; Sid Caesar in sketches show- 
ing American life in those years; and 
looking ahead, a visit with the seven 
astronauts being trained for space flight. 


> On Wednesday, March 1, over NBC, 
The Perry Como Show will have the 
second part of its three-part series about 
a love story. The first, last week, was 
“Boy Meets Girl.” Tonight, you'll see 
“Boy Loses Girl,” with Janet Blair and 
Perry Como supplying the music, and 
Mike Nichols and Elaine May the 


comedy. 


> Friday, March 38, will bring another 
Bell Telephone Hour on NBC. This one 

will be called “A Galaxy of Music,” and Janice is one of the youngest Per- 
will spotlight five different phases of / = } ‘ eee ae Whee 
the American musical theatre—folk . ’ and is popular throughout the school. 
songs, opera, musical comedy, singing, ' he ia = om ewer A dd Te 
and dancing. F Es . . 


Read what Janice did: “I felt awful when my face broke out, but I was sure 
iohlichte » CRS’ . ; the summer sun would help. Instead the pimples only got worse! That's 
highlighted by CBS’ The Twentieth aden I at bcay Gh Chinn antl cure ‘ao 


> Sunday's always-busy schedule is 


Century this week, Their program is worked wonders to clear up my skin!” 

“The Burma Surgeon Today.” It’s a 

visit to Dr. Gordon Seagraves, long 

known as “The Burma Surgeon,” be- 

cause he practiced his medical skill in 

the remote sections of distant Burma. | S*in Specialists Explain How Clearasil Medication 

He is working in a village called Nan- | GETS INSIDE PIMPLES TO CLEAR THEM FAST! 

kam, just one mile from the Red China | a pimple is a clogged, inflamed pore. The real * You, too, yon Seamer steed helped 

border. trouble is inside! That is why Skin Specialists © Protjeme dun Bowe Guarene oe? 
ABC’s Winston Churchill—The Va-| agree that the vital medical action you need is * wonderful relief that effective 

liant Years will show “Sand and Snow.” | the Clearasil action which brings the medication treatment can bring, you may wont 

This takes us back to two of the most | down inside pimples . . . where antiseptic and to help others. You can, by writing 

vital campaigns of World War Il—in | 9tying actions are needed to clear them fast. Soe atccen 


738 Penn St., El Segundo, Calif. 


: « P r - with Clearasil. Attach a recent 
the North African desert and in Russia. | How Clearasil works fast: ‘keratolytic’ f *% photograph of yourself (a good 
On CBS this Sunday, the Sunday | action penetrates pimples. Antiseptic ac- close-up snapshot will do). You 
Sports Spectacular will focus on the | tionstops growth of bacteria that can cause nd — wd na Writes 
Army-Navy weekend. Every year, Army | Pimples. Oil-absorbing action works to re- wenn eal 
. move excess oil, dry u imples fast Clearasil, Dept. PM, 122 E. 
and Navy get together for a weekend 4 P pimp - 42 St., New York, N. Y. 
of sports~from basketball to fencing. Skin-Colored...hides pimples while it works. SPECIAL OFFER: For 
Another note of interest on CBS’ Sun- | In Doctors’ tests on over 300 patients, | 2 weeks’ supply of 
9 out of 10 cases cleared up or definitely | = + smgges <a Sihgegg | 


day schedule is the presence of com- | * oe ane . Tube, | 
edian Bob Newhart on The Ed Sullivan 694 and i iobee — bottle, ° Cuaanastt, 122 E. ad 


Show. Newhart is one of the brightest St., New York, N. Y. 
and funniest of the young comics. 
—Dicx KLEINER 








The Big Bell 


HEN the pros meet next spring to 
draft the outstanding college sen- 
iors, you can bet your sneakers that 
the No. 1 pick will be Walt Bellamy. 
Indiana’s “Big Bell” is exactly what 
they're looking for—a skyscraper with 
beautiful coordination who can run like 
a deer, bounce like a pogo stick, “belt” 
like a heavyweight, play defense, and 
knock in his 20 points at the same time. 
That’s a tall order, but Walt’s a tall 
guy. At 6-feet 10%-inches, he’s the best 
big man in college ball. Whoa, there! 
Don’t start peppering me with poison- 
pen notes. I know that Jerry Lucas is 
the greatest, but at 6-7 (Jerry’s not 6-8 
or 6-9, as the programs claim), he isn’t 
really a big man. If he goes into the 
pros, he'll play the corner, not center. 
Walt, along with Jerry and Terry 
Dischinger of Purdue, were the only 
underclassmen to make the U.S. Olym- 
pic team last summer. And all three 
played terrific ball in Rome. Walt was 
a tiger under the boards and also made 
his points. 
“The Big Bell” first became interested 
in basketball while in the eighth grade 
at West Street High in New Bern, N. C. 


He was then 14 years old and stood 6- 
feet-1. 

When his family moved across town, 
Walt switched to J. T. Barber High. He 
averaged 19 points a game as a soph, 
22 as a junior, and a whopping 31 as a 
senior. As an all-stater, he dropped in 
62 points in two post-season all-star 
games. 

The big fellow—he was 6-10% by that 
time—also starred in football. He made 
the all-state team as an end on Barber's 
championship team, and played in 
North Carolina’s annual Shrine Bowl 
game. 

Despite all his sports activity, Walt 
found time for the debating club, choral 
society, and sports staff of the school 
newspaper. 

As you'd expect, the college scouts 
piled up on his doorstep. His coach, a 
personal friend of Branch McCracken, 
the Indiana hoop mentor, steered the 
big boy to Hoosier-ville. 

Although Walt didn’t have much of 
a shot when he arrived at Indiana, 
Coach McCracken knew he had some- 
thing special. The fast, tall, strong boy 
had quite a soph year. He led the team 


with 382 points, one shy of the school’s 
soph record, and led the Big Ten in 
shooting percentage with .525—the sec- 
ond highest in history. He also picked 
up 335 rebounds, 100 more than his 
nearest rival. 

In scoring he was out of the double 
figures just once and went over 20 six 
times. His reward was being named to 
the Big Ten second team. 

He really exploded last season. With 
a year’s experience under his belt and 
a newly developed hook shot, he upped 
his shooting average from 17.4 to 22.4 
and his shooting percentage from .525 
to .535. With soph hot-shots like Lucas 
and Dischinger around, Walt didn’t 
break any Big Ten shooting records, 
but he made every conference all-stat 
team and two of the All-Americans. 

Big Ten fans are still buzzing about 
his two duels with the great Jerry Lucas. 
In the first game, Indiana blew a four- 
point lead in the closing minutes to 
lose 96-95 to Ohio State. In the second 
game, the Hoosiers blew the Buckeyes 
off the court, 99-83. 

Though putting in less playing time 
than Lucas, “The Big Bell” gave the 
Buckeye All-American a battle all the 
way. He chalked up 41 points to Jerry's 
47 and in rebounds they were even at 
30 apiece. When you can do that against 
Lucas, you're really a ball player. 

Walt isn’t one of those “natural” ath- 
letes. “I've been able to capitalize on 
my height,” he points out, “only through 
hard work, sweat, and more hard work.” 

He developed his footwork through 
dancing, which he loves, and skipping 
rope. His ropy arm and shoulder muscles 
are the result of long, tough hours with 
the weights. In early fall, you can find 
him running up and down the concrete 
steps of the Indiana Stadium to toughen 
his legs and improve his wind. 

Walt still loves football. He attends 
all the practices and would love to go 
out for the team. With his tremendous 
height, strength, and speed, he’d make 
a fabulous end, but he’d have to do it 
over his basketball coach’s dead body! 
He’s just too precious a basketball asset 
to risk on the gridiron. 

The jokesters say that if Walt ever 
went out for football, his basketball 
coach would go right along with him— 
with a baseball bat to keep the blockers 
and tacklers away from his “baby.” 

A quiet, well-mannered gentleman, 
Walt likes both the movies and jazz. 
His “favorites” are Paul Newman, 
Simone Signoret, Nat “King” Cole, and 
Count Basie’s band. His favorite school 
subject is psychology, and his hobbies 
are jazz music and dancing. 

His greatest thrill was playing on 
Uncle Sam’s undefeated Olympic team. 
His ambition is to play pro ball; then 
he wants to coach in high school. 

—HeERMAN L. Masin. Sports Editor 
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The Pick of the Latest LPs 


> Sibelius: Finlandia [Columbia 
MS6196]—Never has this tone poem- 
anthem been so stirringly performed on 
records. There are four good reasons: 
(1) conductor Eugene Ormandy, who 
has always had a special feeling for the 
music of Sibelius; (2) the lush tonal 
qualities of the Philadelphia Orchestra; 
(3) the addition of the great 375-voice 
Mormon Tabernacle Choir; (4) the su- 
perb stereo engineering. Ormandy and 
the orchestra round off the dise with 
fine performances of Alfven’s Swedish 
Rhapsody, Grieg’s Peer Gynt Suite, and 
Sibelius’ Valse Triste. 

> Mascagni: Cavalleria Rusticana [Lon- 
don OSA-1213]—This well-performed, 
well-recorded version of the popular 
one-acter proves again that Giulietta 
Simionato is the best mezzo-soprano 
singing today. She puts on quite a show 
as the tragic heroine. Less praiseworthy: 
the way tenor Mario Del Monaco be- 
labors six Italian songs filling out the 
odd side. 


> Great Motion Picture Themes [United 
Artists 3122]—This mixes the hit Fer- 
ranti and Teicher versions of Exodus 
and The Apartment with excerpts from 
the original soundtracks of On the 
Beach, Some Like It Hot, The Vikings, 
etc.—16 films in all. It’s one of the best 
“packages” of its kind. 

>» Andy Williams—Under Paris Skies 
[Cadence CLP3047]—Try as they may, 
most American singers just can’t sing 
French pops with anything approaching 
the flair of a Piaf, Montand, or Francois. 
So Andy and arranger Quincy Jones 
have wisely approached most of these 
12 songs strictly @ Taméricaine. Only 
jarring note: the anemic chorus inject- 
ing French lyrics. 

> Giant Hits of the Small Combos 
[Warner Bros. W1406]—Joe “Fingers” 
Carr has done a deft job re-creating in 
hi-fi the original arrangements of 12 
distinctive “oldies,” such as Pee Wee 
Hunt’s 12th St. Rag, Harmonicats’ Peg 
o My Heart, Don Robertson’s Happy 
Whistler, and Joe’s own Sam’s Song. 


> Exploring the Scene [Contemporary 
M38581]—Drummer Shelly Manne, gui- 
tarist Barney Kessel, and bassist Ray 
Brown (all top jazz poll-winners again 
this year) have teamed up for this well- 
turned “digest” of today’s many-faceted 
jazz styles—from the cool lyricism of 
Brubeck to the soul jazz of Timmons. 
—Roy HeEMMING 
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FIELD MASTER 


@ RON HANSEN 


Glove of 
the year... 
Rookie of 
the year 


Sue coe 


Ron Hansen of the Baltimore 
Orioles put his MacGregor 
Field Master to a rugged test 
in 1960. And it paid off, help- 
ing the rangy shortstop to 
American League “Rookie of 
the Year” honors. 

We can’t assure such honors 
for everyone who puts on this great glove; but we can guarantee 
the surest fielding you've ever experienced. The Field Master 
is the most natural glove made. No gimmicks or extras to hinder 
the normal catching and trapping action. Web and palm are 
one piece heavy weight premium leather. Extra large catching 
area gives you exceptional control . . . perfect balance makes 
for easy handling. Biggest glove news in "60, even better in ‘61, 
the Field Master is still the hottest leather to take the field. 
See the fabulous Field Master at your MacGregor dealer today. 


Vat Gpuegore. 


The MacGregor Co., Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
DIVISION OF BRUNSWICK 
WORLD LEADER IN RECREATION 














Aik Gay, Head 


Gay Head 


Q. I live with my grandparents and 
they aren't very understanding. Most of 
my friends can talk on the phone for an 
hour or as long as they want to, but I'm 
limited to 15 to 20 minutes at a time 
Do you think it’s fair? 


A. “Mr. Watson, come here; I want 
you.” That’s it—just seven words—the 
first telephone message! Times have 
changed since Alexander Graham Bell 
called for his assistant, but essentially 
the purpose of a telephone remains th 
same—to relate messages and for limite 
conversations. 

Your grandparents don’t seem to 
making an unreasonable demand. They 
have allowed you enough time to have 
a good conversation—about 100 times 
as long as Mr. Bell's. What they don’t 
want is for the telephone to become a 
bugbear or family monster that monop 
olizes much of your time. Your grand- 
parents probably feel that you've been 
abusing Mr. Bell’s invention. They may 
have discovered that their friends al 
ways get a busy signal when the; 
to call (your grandparents rate te 
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phone time, too), or they're concerned 
that the hours you spend on the phone 
cut a great hunk out of your homework 
time. Or it may be that they hope you'll 
share some of your time with them in 


person-to-person family conversation 


Being fair in a family means being 
willing to find compromises when ideas 
conflict, Your grandparents aren't trying 
to shut you off from your friends—but 
they are asking you to be reasonable 
about the way you use the phone 
Think it out for yourself. Even if your 
friends are allowed to keep up a tel 
phone marathon all night, is there any 
necessity for it or any advantage to it? 
Of course it’s fun to talk over the events 
of the day with Polly or Eric, but did 
you ever think how much more interest 
ing you'll be to talk to in the morning 
if you don’t use up all your material 
the night before? 

It looks as though your grandparents 
ire making an effort to understand you 

to be fair and yet to do what they 
think is right. How about you? Are you 
doing the same thing? Are you pl iying 
fair? 


WORLD WEEK 


Q. My friend and I want a motor- 
cycle or a motor scooter, but our par- 
ents don’t think teen-age girls should 
have them. We would all like your ad- 
vice. What do you think? 


A. Owning and operating a motor- 
cycle or a motor scooter involves a big 
responsibility. Once you're motorized, 
you're way out of the bicycle category. 
You're in the professional class where 
there’s more to getting around than a 
push and a pedal. You'll have to hold 
your own in traffic and on the highway, 
and safety becomes a big consideration. 
In addition, you'll have the problem of 
upkeep, of gas and repairs, and also 
insurance—which costs plenty! 

Think the situation out carefully and 
line up the pros and cons for owning a 
motorcycle or scooter. If you live far 
from school and having your own trans- 
portation will make it easier for the rest 
of the family, then a motor scooter may 
be an asset. If you live out in the coun- 
try where there’s little traffic, there will 
be less of a hazard involved in driving 
a scooter than if you have to maneuve 
on city streets. But if you think of a 
motor scooter “strictly for fun,” bette: 
think twice. It may more of a 
problem than a pleasure. 

There’s nothing “wrong” about teen 
age girls owning a motor scooter (if 
they meet the legal driving age in their 
state), but it may not be the wise thing 
to do. So talk it over seriously with 
Helen and decide what your motives 
really are. If your good 
then discuss it with your family. Just 
be sure you know what you're doing 


and why 


prove 


reasons are 





How Would 
You Solve [t? 


Background Noise 


RAY MORLEY, president of the Stu- 
dent Council of Hamilton High School, 
stepped up to the lectern to address the 
Friday morning assembly. 

“Our guest today is Mr 
Cole, director of the County Bureau of 


Harrison 
Fire Prevention. Because this is Fire 
Prevention Week, he has come here to- 
day to speak to us on fire hazards in 
the home and how they can be avoided.” 

Sally, in the fourth row, turned to 
Jane, who was sitting next to her, and 
wrinkled her nose. “I’ve heard this 
speech every vear for ten years,” she 
murmured. 


Mr. Cole thanked Ray and turned to 
the student body. “Boys and girls,” he 
began, “you've all heard the fire en 
gines scream by your house late at night 
and thought how glad you are it’s not 
your house that’s on fire. . . .” 

“Oh, no!” moaned Jane to Sally. “An- 
other one of those speakers who think 
were three years old, Grandpa Cole.” 

“I wonder if he’s going to pass out 
lollipops afterwards,” Sally whispered 
back 

Jane giggled. Paul turned around and 
handed her a folded piece of paper. 
“Read this and pass it on.” Inside was 
a pencil drawing of a flame chasing a 
little fat man in a nightcap initialed 
with H. C. Jane giggled again and 
passed it on to Sally, who looked at it 
and dropped her notebook on the floor 
as she turned around to give the note 
to the boy behind her. 

Mr. Cole continued. “I want you all 
to pretend you're junior firemen. Go 
home and ask your mother where . . .” 

“Who's driving you to the game?” 
Jane asked Sally in a low voice. 


“I don’t know, but we'd better be 
quiet. Miss King is staring at us.” 


oO 3 . 


1. Why do some audiences talk when 
they don't like a speaker? Do they think 
they can “drown out” his voice with 
their own? Do they think he'll become 
annoyed and stop talking? Do they 
think he'll improve his speech if they 
show that they’re bored? Do these re- 
sults ever occur? What does happen? 


reaction? What impression of Hamilton 
High did Mr, Cole take back to the 
County Bureau with him? How much 
does his impression matter? To whom 
does it matter? Why? 


2. Do speakers notice an audience's 


3. How should Jane and Sally and 
their classmates have acted when Mr. 
Cole was speaking, even if they were 
bored? Why? How many other people 
might they be annoying? What can they 
do to prevent having speakers who 
aren't interesting? Would this be diffi- 
cult to do? 





Wii \“Tops, don’t miss. iiGood. 
Mi Pair. Save your money. 


MiAIMHAND IN HAND (Columbia. 
Produced by Helen Winston. Directed 
by Philip Leacock.) 


Telling a charming story about two 
eight-year-olds, this English movie has 
two very appealing youngsters in the 
lead roles. Philip Needs plays a little 
Catholic boy, and Loretta Parry por- 
trays a Jewish girl; they become fast 
friends in spite of their religious back- 
grounds. When the girl learns her 
family is moving away, she and the 
boy decide to become blood brother- 
and-sister. To celebrate, they set out 
for London to visit the Queen, but only 
get as far as the mansion of Lady 
Caroline (Dame Sybil Thorndike), who 
invites them to tea. Then they try to 
settle all religious differences by at- 
tending, together, both the synagogue 
and the church—which they do with 
ipprehension. Later, they start out for 
Africa in a dinghy and the boat over- 
turns,almost drowning Loretta, Philip 
is certain that God is punishing them. 
But his priest and the girl's rabbi con- 
vince the frightened boy that the God 
we believe in is a God of love. While 
the religious problems seen through the 
eyes of these children are oversimpli- 
fied, they are nicely presented; and the 
performances of the young actors make 
this enjoyable entertainment. 


“14 GENERAL DELLA ROVERE (Con- 
tinental. Produced by Morris Ergas. 
Directed by Roberto Rossellini.) 


Advanced students of cinema (and 
of life too) will be interested in this 
extraordinarily well-made Italian film. 
The famous director, Roberto Rossellini, 
has never been better than in his 
handling of this unusual story of a 
self-centered Italian swindler who is 
even willing to work against his fellow 
countrymen and for the Germans who 
are occupying Italy in 1943, Collab- 
orating with the Germans, this con man 
impersonates the dead General della 
Rovere; he enters a prison where Ital- 
ian partisans and political prisoners 
are being kept, in order to spy on 
them. What happens when this cheat 
assumes the personality of the good 
general and becomes a man of noble 
stature is fascinating to watch. Vittorio 
de Sica gives a first-rate performance 


in the lead role. —Puitie T. HARTUNG 









































KEEP BACK! These cats are wild! 


CLASSIFICATION: Shoes, genus Thom Cat and Thom Kitten. Not previously 
found on this continent (or any other). 

DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS: Thom Cat has beautiful black 
patent leather trim. Thom Kitten is patent leather all over. Does not shed or change 
color with the seasons. Neat habits. No scientific term for class, but has lots of it. 
ANATHOMICAL: Thom Cat is a tapered toe slip on. Thom Kitten is a pointy toe 
flat. Almost always draw admiring glances from other shoes passing by. 
HABITAT: Now found only in Thom McAn shoe stores all over the United States. 
SOCIOLOGICAL: Dating patterns indicate that Thom Kittens will only be seen in 
the company of Thom Cats (and vice versa). 


Take them home for: $8.99 for Thom Cats. $3.99 for Thom Kittens. 


Only at 





Cecelia Dolley, Ingenue Magazine Cover Girl 


New Cover Girl make-up hides blemishes 
instantly as it helps heal! 





In 3 glamorous skin shades, 
‘ieee -” : , , $159 each plus tax 
to “disappear”—you see a cover girl complexion. Medicated . . 

: 3 beautiful compacts 


First true make-up cover-up! Flaws, freckles, trouble spots seem 


and antiseptic to help heal, without peeling or flaking. 


Blemishes spell double trouble for teen-age cover girls. They have to hide 
trouble spots not only from a date’s eyes . . . but from the camera, too. 
What’s the solution? Fabulous new Cover Girl by Noxzema. Cover Girl 
liquid hides blemishes instantly, keeps your complexion looking dreamy 
smooth all day. And it’s actually good for your skin! Cover Girl pressed 


powder is antiseptic, too, keeps your puff so nearly germ-free, trouble 
hardly has a chance to start. Yet it smells so nice you'd never guess it’s 
medicated. For real “date insurance,” get fabulous new Cover Girl today. 


ee 
NEW é ( \ e r (3 ] r MEDICATED MAKE-UP BY 
9 9 Sit. NOXZEMA 
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* EDUCATION NEWS OF THE WEEK * 





The Winner: sCHOLASTIC TEACHER'S “WINGS AROUND THE WORLD” CONTEST 


The 
Full 
Circle 


Mrs. Lillian Tallman, (left), new 
vice-principal of Harrison St. School 
in Los Angeles, has won Scholastic 
Teacher's “Wings Around the 
World” contest. Mrs. Tallman’‘s en- 
try—"The Full Circle’—won out 
over a thousand other entries. Her 
prize: a trip around the world via 
Pan American. 

Pittsburgh-born, Mrs. Tallman 
served in the WAVES during World 


War Il. After the war, she settled 
down in California with her hus- 
band. After the birth of daughter 
Suzie, she returned to college (Occi- 
dental College, Los Angeles) and 
received her teaching credentials in 
1951. She has been teaching ele- 
mentary school ever since. Mrs. 
Tallman‘s prize-winning entry is 
printed below. Complete list of 
winners is on page 14-T. 


By Mrs. Lillian Tallman 


The magic of strange-sounding names 

Luring me. 

Sights, sounds and smells 

Beckoning. 

Riddles puzzling to be answered: why can so many 
races 

Live harmoniously in Hawaii 

lf not in Arkansas? 

What is this indefinable air of serenity that pervades 
the temples of Japan? 

Ornate yet austere, 

Rituals alien to my Western intellect 

Yet no stranger to my heart. 

Is not The Way of Zen the way of Christ? 


So much to learn, to absorb through the senses, 

From the people, 

Living their whole lives out on a sampan in teeming 
Hong Kong harbor, 

Hacking out an existence from the Philippine jungle, 

Braving the crowding, the confusion, the infamy that 
is Singapore, 

Responding to the call of silver temple bells in Thailand, 

Cremating their revered dead beside the Ganges, 

Seeking Nirvana. 


The Tigris-Euphrates Valley—such an euphonious name 

For the cradle of our civilization. 

Do the shades of pharaohs leave their ancient tombs 

To walk in moonlight along the Nile, 

To find the only answer to the Riddle of the Sphinx 

In Eternity? 

[ long to climb aboard the “ship of the desert” 

And let the camel's unsteady gait carry me back into 
antiquity 

Across glowing sands. 

What message can the simplicity, the studied logic of 
the Acropolis 

Bring down through the centuries to us? 

Would its builders recognize the Democracy that has 
evolved from their City-State? 


To see the Roman Forum is to witness another step in 
that evolution, 

And the Coliseum represents a giant step. . . . 

Backwards. 

Backwards when we visualize Christian martyrs and 
frenzied, blood-thirsty mobs. 

How fitting that the priceless beginnings of Christian 
art should be here, too. 

For balance. 

Will seeing Athens and Rome make more meaningful 
“the glory that was Greece; the grandeur that was 
Rome”? 

So long ago. 

To the joy, the light-heartedness of Paris, with never an 
echo remaining 

Of the heavy tread of German boots, 

Sacre Coeur blushed pink by the setting sun 

Ethereally perched above the city like a rounded cherub 

From the Louvre. 

Is it the flower venders or the fountains, 

The bizarre bohemians or the bistros, 

That combine to make the City of Light a magic place 

To the young at heart? 

How different is the appeal of England where stems our 
cultural heritage 

From Pilgrim fathers! 

Almost a sense of return to the Mother Country, where 
roots long since dormant 

Stir again to life. 

My ears atune to so many different languages, 

My eyes accustomed now to differences in dress, in 
habitat, in locale, 

But seeing always the similarities of human beings, 

Lifted from my psychological isolation 

To deeper appreciation of the real brotherhood of Man, 

All races and creeds, 

Would not a person who has experienced this be a bet- 
ter person to teach, 

To live with children? 

To have known the full circle? 
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The high-level wey 











Chicago-Los Angeles *6918 


one-way coach 


On El Capitan you sit high above the tracks where 
the going is unbelievably smooth and quiet. You ride 
in luxurious reserved “‘stretch-out” seats, relax in the 
Dome Lounge, see the colorful Southwest, dine on 
famous Fred Harvey food—all at high-level. Take it 
easy—take Santa Fe’s El Capitan between Chicago- 
Los Angeles, America’s only high-level train. 


LEVEL Ask about Santa Fe’s new 
HI- “Go Now-Pay Later” plan 


Ei Capitan. 


THE MOST LUXURIOUS COACH SERVICE IN AMERICA 





SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


NASSP Report 


ETROIT, Mich. — Social studies 
D should be required in grades 7-12 
for all students. So recommends the 
NASSP Committee on Curriculum Plan- 
ning and Development, under the 
chairmanship of Delmas F. Miller. 

The Committee’s tentative “position 
paper’ on the social studies was pre- 
sented here to more than 5,000 prin 
cipals attending the 45th annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. The prin 
cipals discussed the 5,000-word docu- 
ment in “buzz sessions” and passed 
along recommendations to the Ad Hoc 
Committee on Social Studies which 
drafted the paper. A final statement 
on the social studies curriculum will be 
published next fall, based on the rec- 
ommendations of NASSP members 

rhe report deals at some length with 
the teaching of controversial issues 
Such issues, the report says, should be 
taught in the classroom provided that 
they are significant, are suitable for 
the maturity level of students, and 
there is sufficient material availabl 
for study. The teacher should have 
enough background on the subject “to 
provide adequate guidance to pupils.” 
One other warning to teachers: Make 
sure the topic “can be studied and dis- 
cussed freely in the local community.” 

Che report lists 22 “desirable trends 
in social studies teaching.” Some of 
the major trends reported: 

Creative use of audio-visual materials 
PUse of radio, TV, youth and adult 
magazines in the classroom. 
PIncreased use of paperbound books 
Maximum life of social studies texts 
set at five years to keep materials up 
to-date. 

Student research in school and com- 
munity libraries, with libraries kept up 
to-date with extensive social studies 
materials. 

PField participation by students in 
practical politics. 

PUse of social studies materials pro- 
duced by secondary-school students, 
>More time set aside for independent 
study by students, involving wide read 
ing, community work and study, eval- 
uation of research 

PUse of flexible grouping, including 
teacher team use, to individualize in 
struction 

> Advanced placement in social studies 
>Summer workshops in public affairs 
modern problems, and community pai 
ticipation for students at the end of 
the llth grade. 

>Breaking up of “rigid class schedule 
so students can devote more time to 
libraries, field trips, and independent 
study 

PInternational student exchange. 
PRational programs of articulation in 
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THE 
SECRET 
REBEL 


Saturday, March 11 


ASHINGTON’S crossing the Dela- 
ware on Christmas night, 1776, 
und routing the Hessians the following 
day, is perhaps the most celebrated epic 
iction in our national history. 
Washington's bold maneuver gave 
the patriots new heart and made the 
British realize the war would be no 
pushover. A less known aspect of this 
“turning point” in our past is the tra- 
ditional of John Honeyman of 
Griggstown, N. J., the weaver turned 
butcher-horsetrader, who pretended to 
be a Tory spy in order to do a better 
job of espionage for Washington. He 
courted death to make victory possible. 
Mann Rubin’s play, “The Secret 
Rebel,” stars Hugh O'Brian as Honey- 
nan and Howard St. John as Washing- 
ton, in The Equitable’s Our American 
Heritage (Saturday, March 11, 9:30-10 
m., EST, NBC-TV). 


story 


THE 
GETTYSBURG 
ADDRESS 


Saturday, April 1 


_ the Civil War Centennial in 
the news, your students will be 
nore than casually The 
Equitable’s Our American Heritage pro- 
gram about the Gettvsburg Address of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

This program will be shown on Satur- 
day, April 1, from 9:30-10 p.m. Eastern 
time over NBC-TY. 

From Richard Goldhurst’s script 
emerges a Lincoln with a great deal of 
political savvy. If not universally liked 
even in the North, he nevertheless ex- 
emplified those humanitarian qualities 
which have become legend. This is a 
Lincoln closer to ordinary mortals than 
. hallowed name in a history book. 


BEFORE THE TELECAST 

1. For events leading up to the Get- 
tysburg Address, show a film such as 
Civil War (Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films) or The Background of the Civil 
War (Film Associates of California). 
Che latter is particularly interesting be- 


interested in 


These telecasts, sponsored by the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, are produced by Mildred 
Freed Alberg in cooperation with the 
editors of American Heritage maga- 
zine. 


BEFORE THE TELECAST 

1. Elementary pupils will be in- 
trigued by this unusual spy story. Ask 
them to define “spy,” and then name 
some of the major spies in American 
history. 

2. Locate, on a map of the Eastern 
United States, Trenton, the Delaware 
River, Valley Forge, Princeton, Long 
Island, Philadelphia, Lexington, and 
Concord. 

3. Define these terms: Loyalist, Dur- 
ham boats, Patriot, Hessian mercenaries, 
“talking Tory,” Whig, Fréhliche Weih- 
nachten. 

4. What role did the following men 
play in the New Jersey campaign: 
Charles Lee, William Howe, Lord Corn- 
wallis, Colonel Johann Rall, Colonel 
Cadwalader, the Marblehead sailors? 


AFTER THE TELECAST 
1. How has espionage changed in 


scope and method in, say, the Civil 


cause it makes use of old copies of 
Harper's Weekly. (History classes might 
wish to subscribe to exactly reproduced 
copies of this magazine from Living 
History, Inc., Box 446, Shenandoah, 
Iowa. ) 

2. Check to see that students under- 
stand the states’ rights issue. What is 
sectionalism? What part has it played 
in American history? How does it mani- 
fest itself today? 

3. What was the importance of the 
battle of Gettysburg? What did Lee 
hope to achieve? Show the magnificent 
fold-out painting of Pickett’s charge 
(Life, Jan. 20, 1961) 

4. Have English students listen to 
Carl Sandburg recite the Gettysburg 
Address on the Caedmon LP Great 
American Speeches, or play Enrich- 
ment’s Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. 

5. Why is the speech considered a 
masterpiece? Point out its simplicity 
and economy of language, its clarity, 
its variety of sentence length and type, 
etc. Ask students to estimate how the 
crowd at Gettysburg reacted to the 
speech. 


AFTER THE TELECAST 


Discuss these aspects: 
1. On the man: What personal quali- 
ties did Lincoln show in his conversa- 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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The Equitable’s Our American Heritage 


MTT 


Minute Man statue at Newburgh, N. Y. 


War, World Wars I and II, and the 
Cold War? 

2. Why did many of Washington’s 
spies in New Jersey peddle tobacco? 
Why was Honeyman’s assumed occupa- 
tion of butcher-horsetrader ideally 
suited to espionage work? 

3. Gifted students might outline a TV 
script for Our American Heritage based 
on another example of heroism and 
courage in the Revolution. 

—Parrick D, Hazarp 


Bust of Lincoln at Gettysburg, Pa. 


tion with his cabinet? With Mrs. Dixon? 
With crowds? 

2. On the speech: What did Lincoln 
think of it? The audience? Newspapers 
in America and England? How did it 
compare with Everett’s as to length and 
effect on the audience? Would the 
speech be a success on TV? 

3. On the telecast: How was the 
speech handled? How else might 
speeches be shown? How is the lapse 
of time indicated on television? 

—STANLEY SOLOMON 
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iming process 
Principals broke up into 


Their ree 


availabl 


ill “buzz sessions.’ 

ms were not 

However, one study 

Scholastic Teacher 
critical of the re- 

that a 

classroom teacher was not on 


he Ad Hox 


report 


led by ra 
orter was highly 
rt, expressing its indignati 
full-time 
which drew up 
16 « 


Committee 
( There 


including principals 


were mmiuttee 


ibers currk 


supervisors, teacher education 


vfessors, social studies irtment 


iirmen, and others. ) 


Seve ral 


ore specific curriculum re 


buzz sessions called tor 
ymenda 
a curriculum structure 
through the 12th 


1 good deal of di 


ions—including 
m kindergarten 
yY ide And 
is given to the merits of paperback 
0ks id books 


iumsy to 


cussion 


ove! regular-hard-bou 


big texts are too 


Th SE 


ury around—and theyre expen- 


ve 
I think 


ng themselves out of the 


these publish rs pric- 
market. But 
paperbounds—the kids find them 
They mark 


up as they please. 


these 
much easier to read. 
them 

“And they bring them home for thei: 
parents to read.” 


John D. Koontz, 


tendent of schools in Washington 


assistant superin- 


aX oa 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


At NASSP meeting in Detroit are [I-r): 
Dr. Ellsworth Tompkins, NASSP execu- 
tive secretary; Dr. David Henry, presi- 
dent of the University of Illinois, and 
Dr. James D. Logsdon of Harvey, Ill., 
new president of NASSP for 1961. 


described three experiments involving 
paperbound studies 
classes there. “Some of our bright ninth- 
reading—and 
can do this 


books for social 


‘are 


We 


said 
Plato. 


vith paperbounds.” 


graders, he 


unde rstanding 


Subject: Testing 


For the NASSP 
has been working with the American 
Association of School Administrators 
and the Council of Chief State School 
Officers to determine the effects of ex 
ternal testing programs on the schools 

Charles C. Holt, director of the Joint 
Project on Testing, the NASSP 


idvance look at some of the project's 


more than a year 


Vave 


findings. He referred to a “prolifera- 


tion” of national tests. (There are now 


about 20 such testing programs—most 


in connection with college admissions 
ind scholarships 


Holt that 


duplic ite one another 


these tests otten 
ind asked: Why 


and 


noted 
much time money 
them? 


quoted om 


energy, 
Partly in 


official as 


iS SO 
spent on answer, he 
school Saving 
“There are reasons, pressures, and pro- 


that affect 
these tests The big rea 


fessional purposes our de- 
cision to use 
are expected to partic- 


son is that we 


ipate Other schools do, so we must.” 
Holt pointed out that the guidance 
counsellor of a school could hardly be 
expected to do individual counselling 
if so much of his time was “usurped” 
by testing programs. He also expressed 
concern over the fact that the quality 
areas of the country 
the 


scholarship winners in various national 


of schools in some 
was being judged by number of 
programs. 

Said Holt: “The 
program tested 550,000 pupils. From 


largest scholarship 


this number, barely over a thousand 


scholars were selected. Is such a pro 
worthwhile?” 
Holt saved his heavy fire for 


“The effects of external test 


gram 
But 
the end: 
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ing upon the curriculum is perhaps the 
most serious threat in the whole prob- 
le Mm. «se 

Approximately 13 per cent of 
schools sampled in the Joint Project 
report the changing of courses in one 
or more subject areas to earlier school 
years for the purpose of preparing stu- 
dents for certain external testing pro- 
vrams. 

“Eight per cent of the schools report 
that teachers in those schools try to 
teach the test content. Many further 
eport the development of syllabi for 
this purpose. Over 70 per cent of the 
schools express the feeling that the 
current most popular external tests aim 
at some concept of what test makers 
think should be taught. 

An average of nine per cent of the 

sampled report the establish- 

f special sections of certain 

es to prepare students for a spe- 

testing program. The greatest 

number reporting this do so in the in- 

terest of greater student success in 
gaining admission to colleges. 

Most of the major testing agencies 
claim either the desire or the ability 

nfluence curriculum. However, re- 
ently one of the most noted test mak- 

ind leaders in the field of measure- 
vas quoted as saying, ‘Not only 
these influence the curriculum, they 
ould.” This statement is not likely to 
iccepted by thoughtful educators 
ho bear the responsibility tor plan- 
rams of education in a wide 

f settings,” concluded Holt 


NASSP Briefs 


>Floyd Rinker, executive director of the 
College Entrance Examination Board's 
Commission on English, told the NASSP 


‘hat writing could pot be taught “ver In this Storehouse of Canadian History, 


“Every writer Rinker said, “like 


ery musician, knows that he owes far A Wealth of Summer Fun! 


nore to his own long hours of painful 
tice than to the advice or precepts 


f his teachers. The teacher's role is 
mportant. He must teach the student 
to look, to question, and to feel. He 


In MAGNIFICENT MANITOBA 
you'll find the only original walled 
roofreads, guides, encourages, chal- fortress still intactin North 
nges. He confronts his students with America; you’ll enjoy shopping and 
iw material for thought and feel- sightseeing in cosmopolitan Winni- 


Bureau of Travel and Publicity 
8121 Legislative Building, 

WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, CANADA 
Mail this coupon fora FREE 
colorful preview of a vacation 


in Manitoba 


ng. He creates the conditions out of 


peg; you'll spend sun-filled days 
> 2 ‘ . 
grow. But he does not ‘teach writing,’ in modern resorts in Manitoba’s 
ind to judge his efforts exclusively by | fabulous Whiteshell, in scenic 
the written product of his students is Riding Mountain National Park 
tbsurd and on the shores of sparkling 
> Twenty-four student journalists—rep- | Manitoban lakes. For a colorful 
resenting Detroit's two dozen high picture tour of Manitoba, in the 
school newspapers put out “The Town heart of Canada’s vacationland, 
Crier” each day during the NASSP con- . ° 
simply mail the coupon. 


vention. They covered stories and then 


vhich good writing may eventually 


PLEASE PRINT 


ADDRESS 
wrote them up, under the direction of ° ° 
Ruth Winter of Denby HLS. r Stick this coupon 
on any postcard 
° STATE 
or enclose in envelope > * 


PJames D. Logsdon, superintendent of 





1961 
Summer 
Sessions 


Morning, afternoon, evening classes 
Evening Sessions & Day Sessions begin July 3rd 


St. John's University 


Jamaica Campus and Brooklyn Center 


ST JOHN HALL (Libera! Arts Building) 


Evening Sessions 
July 3 to August 25 
St. John’s College, University College, College of Business 
Administration and School of Education. 
July 3 to August 4 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
June 11 to August 21 
School of Law 
Day Sessions 


July 3 to August 11 
All units except School of Law (June 11 to August 21). 


Co-educational credit courses open to graduate and undergraduate students 
of other colleges and universities and qualified non-matriculating students. 


JAMAICA CAMPUS 
Grand Central & Utopia Parkways, Jamaica 32, N. Y. 

St. John’s College: Day and evening courses leading to B.A. and B.S 

College of Business Administration: Day and evening courses leading to 
B.B.A.; evening courses leading to M.B.A. 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: Day and evening courses leading to 
M.A., M.S., M.L.S, and Ph.D 

School of Education: Day and evening courses leading to B.S. and B.S 
Ed.; day courses leading to M.S. in Ed., Ph.D. (education) and 
Ed.D. Intensive Teacher Training Programs for graduates 
liberal arts programs 
Department of Nursing Education: Day and evening courses B.S 
(Nursing), M.S. (Nursing Education). 


BROOKLYN CENTER 
96 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

School of Law: Day and evening courses leading to LL.B. 

College of Business Administration: Evening courses leading to B.B.A. 
and M.B.A. 

University College: Day and evening courses leading to B.A. and B.S 

School of Education: Day and evening courses leading to B.S., B.S. in E 
Department of Nursing Education: Day and evening courses B 
(Nursing) 


d 
J 

¢ 

>. 


For Summer Session Bulletin listing University offerings write or phone 
today: Registrar, St. John’s University, Grand Central & Utopia Parkways, 
Jamaica 32, N. Y., JAmaica 6-3700. 

The Jamaica Campus is readily accessible via parkways, LIRR and subways from all parts of 
the Metropolitan Area. The Brooklyn Center is a short ride via all subways 
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Chornton Twp. High Schools and Junior 
College, Harvey, Ill., is new president 
of NASSP. First vice-president is Gene 
Thomas of Kalamazoo, Mich.; second 
vice-president is Calloway Taulbee, 
Santa Fe, N.M.; new board member is 
Robert L. Fosse, Westfield, N.]. At the 
business meeting, delegates voted 
unanimously to increase dues by $5 
New annual dues: $15. Next 
convention will be in St. Louis. 


yvears 


Debate Topic 


The role of the federal government 
in education will be the NUEA high 
school debate and discussion topic tor 
1961-1962. 

The topic’s selection was announced 
by the Committee on Discussion and 
Debate Materials and Interstate Co- 
operation of the National University 
Association following ballot- 
ing by state leagues. 


Extension 


Problem area selected: “What should 
be the role of the federal government 
in education?” 

Suggested discussion questions are 
“Should the federal government 
provide the states with aid for educa 
(2) “Should federal aid be pro- 
vided for teachers’ salaries?”; (3 
“Should federal aid be 
qualified students?” 

Possible debate propositions are: (1) 
“Resolved: That the federal govern- 
ment should provide additional aid for 
public school facilities”; (2) “Resolved 
That the federal government should 
guarantee an opportunity for higher 
education to qualified high school grad 
uates”; and (3) “Resolved: That the 
federal should equalize 
educational opportunity by means of 
grants to the states for public elemen- 
tary and secondary education.” 

Dr. Bower Aly, executive secretary 
of the Association, is preparing a Dis 
cussion and Debate Manual 


tion? ; 


provided for 


government 


Names in News 


Chester D. Babcock, executive dir 
tor of the Department of Curriculum 
and Instruction of the Seattle (Wash 
public schools, named _ president-elect 
of Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development. William Van Til 
becomes president following the ASCD 
convention in March, succeeding A.W 
Foshay. Babcock will become presi 
dent in 1962 . Dr. Mary I. Bunting, 
president of Radcliffe College, has re- 


ceived the 1961 American Woman's 


Association Award for Eminent Achieve- 


ment, in recognition of her accomplish- 
ments in science and education 

Mrs. Marion E. Hawes appointed edito 
of new “Reading for an Age of Change” 
series of reading guides by American 
Irby B. Carruth, 


Library Association 
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Austin superintendent ol 
hools, is the new president-elect of 
he Ameri Association of School Ad- 
trators. Dr. Carruth will 
AASA March 15 of 


as presi- 


become 
next 
serving one yeu 
lect. Benjamin C. Willis, general 

lent of Chicago schools, cur- 

| ent-elect, will assume the 

) idenc' March 15. He 
Forrest E. Conner, St. Paul (Minn.) su- 
rintendent J. W. Edwards, after 
ice with the Portland 

ill retire July 31. He 


iperintendent since 1953 


succeeds 


Laurence B. Johnson, assistant execu- 
eta it New Jersey Education 

| editor of NJEA Revieu 

July after 26 

James C, Ryan, Fair- 

will re 


years on 


superintendent 

of the 
Theodore M. Hesburgh, pres 
# Notre Dame, is new 

f Association of American 
Dr. Clyde K. Miller, 
livision of Audio-Visual 

f Ohio State Department of 
ted president-elect of 
Audio-Visual 
Marjorie 

t “Vistas of 
tional Science Teachers 
Gardner will direct the 


school year 


Instruc 
Gardner. 
Science’ 


cries published in co- 
th Scholastic Book Services. 


Don‘t Miss... 


like it or not! 
The Profile of Communism, A Fact- 
published by the Anti 
Bai B'rith. 


provides un 


act Primer 
League of 

booklet 

nd understand 

Strategy and 
mmunist Rule.” Avail 

wue, 515 Madison Ave 
N.Y. (95 cents) 

Push Me, a 40-page booklet 
sociation for Childhood 
sational, which « xplores 

children 

El, 3615 Wisconsin 

hineton 16. DA (75 


analysis 


munism 


Don't 


cs on school 


Directory, a 
both 


Summer Employment 


5 issist teachers 
stud » securing summer jobs. 
it their own request 
National Directory 
65. Winston Place Sta- 

Cincinnati 32, Ohio ($3) 

4 Selected Bibliography of Books 
About Jets, Rockets, and Space Explo- 
ration, a 12-page publication available 

st to: Specialist for Aero- 
ion, Department of Health, 
und Welfare, Office of Edu- 
BS, DAC. 


ington 


Heer, 


And fhe ire eCO) 


S ipp-hose are thre ne a d only ror me 99 


THE ONE AND ONLY! Sheer alli-nylon 
Supp-hose are available in the most com- 
plete range of styles and sizes. $4.95 pr. 


Supp-hose 


STOCKING 


® 
Ss 





LAST MONTH, ABC-TV began a series 
of television programs called Meet the 
Professor. Telecast at noon each Sun- 
day, the program features as its host 
Dr. Harold Taylor (left), former presi- 
dent of Sarah Lawrence College. 

Each week, the program presents an 
outstanding teacher from a different 
college or university. The professor is 
shown in the setting of his classroom, 
his institution, and his community. 

Meet the Professor is produced by 
ABC News and Public Affairs, in co- 
operation with the National Education 
Association and the Association for 
Higher Education. 

Here, in this exclusive Scholastic 
Teacher interview, Dr. Taylor answers 
some questions about his program, and 
turns a critical eye on television gen- 
erally. 


Scholastic Teacher Interviens 


Dr. Harold Taylor 


Q. Tell us how this program got 
started, Dr. Taylor. 


A. As far as I’m concerned, it started 
with a phone call from Washington, 
from Kerry Smith of the Association for 
Higher Education, a branch of the 
NEA. Kerry said it was time that some 
body did a series on the college profes 
sor and he had negotiated an arrange 
ment with ABC-TV about six 
ago. In the meantime, the Committe: 
on College Teaching of the Association 
had been rounding up candidates and 
discussing the nature of the program they 
wanted. They emerged with candidates 
from whom we're choosing the final 
people to put on. Kerry asked me if |] 
would act as host. 


months 


Q. Will “Meet the Professor” be a 
kind of Mike Wallace type interview 
or a “Person to Person” type program? 


A. No. There is no special 
which we intend to follow. I d 
to be either a narrator or inter 
As far as the format goes, the thing 
we're after is to get the colleg protes 
sor talking about his work, what he 
doing, and give listeners a 
see him teaching. We will 
sent each person in his ov 

We shall be talking Jerome 
Bruner of Harvard, for Here 
is a man who is passionately interested 
in how people learn to think. He’s fas 
cinated about what intelligence is and 
what prevents people from thinking 
properly. He’s concerned about the in 
telligence of young children and _ the 
way it’s measured. My effort will be to 


model 
ntw ish 


viewe! 


chance 
trv to pre 
n sts le 

with 


xample 
I 


get him talking about thinking, and 
then we'll hope to take a segment of 
his lecture course. 

QO. Your first guest, I believe, was 
Henry Steele Commager of Amherst 
College. How was that set up? 


\1. The Committee 
name, and I said immediately, “That’s 
a fellow Id like to work with.” We 
simply called him up and asked him to 
join the program. Dr. Commager came 
down to New York and we talked with 
the writer, Robert Lewis Shayon. Bob 
Shayon asked questions, designed to 
see what could be done visually with 
the kind of things that Henry Commag- 

talking 
prepara- 


suggested his 


I and | were interested If) 
ibout. The writer’s role in the 
tion is to look at the possibilities for a 
half hour which has some continuity. 
We don’t want the program to be just 
1 happy chat with the two of us 

We think that we 
ywofessor better if we design the half 
around him, in his own style. If 
he’s a brilliant let’s get him 
talking for five or ten minutes with his 
class. But, on the other hand, let’s re- 
late what happens before and after in 
with his 


can present the 


nour 


lecturer 


some way with what he does 


lass 


O. What happened from there? What 
were the writer’s recommendations? 

A. Of the half hour, I would spend 
bout 5 to 8 minutes asking Commager 
about his conception of the role of the 
society. 


Then we would go to a seminat 


college professor in American 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


We did the whole thing in Dr. Com- 
mager’s study. He led the discussion 
with his students on De Tocqueville’s 
theory of the tyranny of the majority 
After ten minutes of class discussion we 
returned to conversation between the 
two of us, beginning with the question 
of how we can deal with the mass ed 
ucation problem since everyone can’t 
with 


have the privilege of a seminar 


Henry Commager 
QO. What are the criteria for selecting 
professors? 


4. One of them is geographic; an 
A third is the 
must be 


other is subject matte: 
institution. There 
indication that the 


ideas which he has mastered 


type ot 


some man has a 


bod\ ot 


Q. Who are some of the other pro- 
fessors in the series? 

A. John Hope Franklin of Brooklyn 
College; Jerome Bruner, psychologist 
at Harvard; Lamar Dodd, teacher of 
painting at the University of Georgia; 
Henry Lee Smith, linguist from the 
University of Buffalo. 


©. Are you going to do any scientists? 


4. Yes. Harrison Brown of California 


among others. 


QO. What excites you most about this? 


A. Two things. First, I feel strongly 
about the importance of teaching and 
about the relation of teachers and stu- 
dents. Many people have no conception 
of what really teaching is and 
good teachers are like as human 
beings. They think of them as lecturers 
I think that we can do a considerable 
public service by presenting the protes 


good 


what 


sor as he really is. 

The second thing: I enjoy talking 
with intelligent people and finding out 
It’s an interest 
never have had 


what theyre thinking 
ing exercise. I would 
the opportunity to go directly to the 
intellectual interests of 
my colleagues if it these 


I find it fascinating in these 


center of the 
were not for 
programs 
pre-interviews, trying to discover what 
my colleagues are thinking about, what 
they re doing and 


most interested in 


do it 


I 


now they 


QO. Just how real will the image of a 
teacher as a teacher be? Granted that 
the TV cameras will be there, and you 
will be there, and the ABC personnel. 
Do you think this will change the at- 


mosphere of the classroom? 

A. Well, I think it may inhibit it a 
little. But students pretty soon forget 
Chey get engrossed in what you're talk 
ing about. Once you get started, you're 
all right. 


QO. Do you have any opinions about 
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the state of television generally? What 
do you think this will do for it? 

{. Well, I can make the usual noises 
that everybody makes about commercial 
television and I won't bore you with 
that. I really haven’t seen very much 
television because there isn’t enough on 
that interests me. The only times | 
look is when there’s something that I 
know will be good, or a public event 
which I'd like to attend. 

I’m one of those who think it’s too 
big a problem for three networks to 
fill all hours every day, seven 
days a week. I think it’s madness to try 

1 also think no one has been able to 
present the intellectuals and the intel- 
lect with any degree of success. The 
television people have not seemed able 
to invent new forms for doing it. I re- 
member a program on education called 
The Great Challenge. We were asked 
to say in three minutes what the great 
challenge was to American education. 
Six men in a row! Nobody can keep 
in his head what a group of two people 
minutes about the 
the time we had 


those 


said in three 


challenge. By 


h ive 


great 


all gone down the line, and Howard K. 
Smith was ready to lead the discussion, 
anyone would have been bewildered. 


Q. What do you think of educational 
television as a teaching tool? 


A. I think it has a limited usefulness. 
The dominant conception seems to be 
that the way to teach is to lecture, 
therefore the way we use television is 
to put the teacher on before more 
people. I object to the lecture system to 
start with, and television is usually an 
extension of that. 

I think, also, the danger is that when 
you use this particular television tech- 
nique you're creating a new kind of 
teacher. He may develop into a com- 
bination of some of the worst features 
of the formal lecturer and the women’s 
club entertainer-intellectual. He syn- 
thesizes what's known about Andre 
Gide for the people who need the syn- 
thesis. This has, as I say, a limited func- 
tion, but it’s not education. I think it’s 
most useful to put a man like Robert 
Frost on, or Bertrand Russell, or someone 
who is unavailable either on film or 


9-T 


in person. But there, I think 
most of the time you’d do better with a 
film which you can show when you 
want to, rather than having to confine 
vourself to a television schedule. 


even 


Q. Dr. Taylor, do you think that tele- 
vision is, or could be, effective in teach- 
er education? 

A. I think that there are many, many 
uses for television in education which 
have not yet been uncovered. The thing 
has been formalized too much in terms 
of the bare experimental work so far 
It has modeled itself on the existing 
classroom techniques, and I don’t think 
we've as yet really applied creative 
imagination to its use. It could be as 
interesting and helpful in teacher ed- 
ucation as it is in medical teaching, 
where you let people see the closeup 
of an operation. You then see what you 
can’t see even in an operating theate: 
This is an intelligent use of television 
for teaching medicine. But the same 
degree of intelligence has not 
used in teaching other matters outside 


been 


the human internal organs. 
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You'll see more, relax more on a Canadian Pacific vacation 


You'll never forget your 2,881-mile trip 
along the Banff-Lake Louise route 
aboard “The Canadian; Canada’s only 
stainless-steel scenic-domed streamliner. 
From high up in the Scenic Domes, 
you'll thrill to the breath-taking view cf 
the snow-capped peaks and timbered 
trails of the majestic Canadian Rockies. 

And aboard “The Canadian} you'll 


find accommodations superb, the service 
unsurpassed. Choice but inexpensive 
meals are served in the Skyline Coffee 
Shop, the finest cuisine in the Deluxe 
Dining Room Car. Coach seats are re- 
served at no extra cost. You may also 
travel tourist or first class. 

In daily service throughout the year, 
“The Canadian” links Montreal and 


Toronto in the East with Vancouver in 
the West. The world’s longest, smooth- 
est, scenic-dome ride! For full informa- 
tion see your local travel agent or: 


( : [7 G2 he 
581 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Plaza 9-4433 
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Summer Workshops for All Interests 


AVE you always had a yen to dabble 


in watercolors, play Ophelia, write 


a novella? Or perhaps you would 1 
study rock strata, analyze Soviet for 
policy, or work with the gifted. What- 
ever your interests, 196] 
institutes, seminars, workshops, or con- 


ferences below may well fill the bill 


one of the 


ART, MUSIC, ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
WRITING—Eastern Washington Col- 
lege of Education, Cheney, Wash.: Cre- 
ative Arts Summer Festival 
drama, art (June 19-July 14); Middle- 
bury College, Middlebury, Vt.: Bread 
Loaf Writers’ Conference (Aug. 16 
Aug. 30); Pioneer Playhouse, Danvill 
Ky.: summer arts camp (June-Septem- 
ber); University of Rhode Island, King 
ston: art workshop by the sea (July 3 
August 11); Banff School of Fine Arts, 
Banff, Alberta, Canada: short course in 
painting (June 19-July 1), photography 
(July 3-Aug. 12), singing and 
(July 3-Aug. 12); Univ. of Wisconsin, 
Madison: art education (July 10-14); 
Huckleberry Workshop, Henderson- 
ville, N. C.: creative writing ts and 
crafts (June 26-Aug. 27). 


music, 


ope 
pe Ta 


FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS—Boston Univy., Boston, 
Mass.: improvement in reading (June 
26-July 8); elementary school science 
(June 26-July 8); Westminister College, 
New Wilmington, Pa.: science for the 
elementary school (June 19-July 7); 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison: reading 
(July 24-July 26); Univ. of Texas, 
Austin: Elementary Teacher Growth 
Workshop, sponsored by the Texas 
Assn. for Childhood Education Inter- 
national (June 18-23); Eastern Wash- 
ington College of Education, Cheney, 
Wash.: three workshops in French, Ger 
man, and Spanish in the elementary 
school (June 19-July 14), reading (June 
19-July 7); Indiana Univ., Bloomington 
“Language Arts in the Elementary 
School with Emphasis on Children’s 
Reading” (June 19-July 23 il ed- 
ucation (July 5-21); State University 
College of Education, Geneseo, N. 
creativity in the elementary school (July 
24-Aug. 11); Miami Univ., Oxford, Ohio 
reading (June 12-June 16); Marquette 
Univ., Milwaukee, Wis.: reading (June 
19-July 7); Univ. of Rhode Island, King 
ston: reading and the language arts 
(July 24-Aug. 4); Arizona State Univ., 
Tempe: teaching school 
science (dates not definite). 


venel 


elementar\ 


SOCIAL STUDIES—Univ. of Dela- 
ware, Newark: developments in Africa; 


economic issues in Latin America (dates 


Canadian Government Travel B 1 
Summer study may include creative 
arts in a relaxing, picturesque setting. 


10t definite); Wesleyan Univ., Middle 
Asian studies for 
studies teachers (dates not definite); 
Eastern Washington College of Educa- 
tion, Cheney: conference on Africa (July 
5-8); St. Louis Univ., St. Louis, Mo.: 
field geography (July 3l-Aug. 21); Yale 
Univ., Office of Teacher Training, New 
Haven, Conn.: American studies—com- 
bining history and literature—open to 
Conn. or W. Mass. teachers, tuition 
free; Univ. of Rhode Island, Kingston; 
modern Africa (July 10-21); Simpson 
Indianola, American 
studies (June 5-July 7); Marquette 
Univ., Milwaukee, Wis.: Soviet foreign 
policies (June 19-July 7); Univ. of 
Alaska, College: Alaska (Aug. 14-18); 
The American Univ., Washington, 
< U. S. in world affairs (June 26- 
August 4); New York State University 
College of Education, New Paltz: world 
seminars on Asia 


town, Conn.: social 


College, lowa: 


cente! and 


dates not definite) 


study 


Africa 


FOR TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
Bal’ State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Linguistics to 
3- July 
“The 
Linguistics in the 
Secondary School” (July 17-July 28); 
Purdue Univ., Lafayette, Ind.: English 
language workshop (July 3-July 21); 
Wayne State Univ., Detroit, Mich.: 
Problems, Issues, and Trends in Sec- 
mndary English Language Arts Curricu- 
lum” (June 26-Aug. 4); Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Ind.: 
Problems of Teaching the Language 
Arts July 20-Aug. 13); Central Mis- 


Ind ‘Application of 
the Teaching of English” (July 
14); Arizona State Univ., Temps 
Use Structural 


souri State College, Warrensburg: “Ef 
fective Composition for Today’s Youth” 
19-July 7); Boston Univ., Boston 
English for schools 
June 26-July 8); journalism (July 10- 
Aug. 9); Middlebury College, Middle 
Vt.: Bread Loaf School of English 
(June 28-Aug. 12); Marquette Univ., 
Milwaukee, Wis.: “Literary Criticism 
and the High School Teacher” (June 
13-16); Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn 
Shakespeare Institute 
Shakespeare Festival Theatre at Strat 
(dates not definite), 


(June 


Mass 


secondary 


bury 


co sponsored by 


ford, Conn 


AND MATH-—St. Louis 
Louis, Mo.: earth 
(June 20-30), National Science Founda 
tion mathematics institute (June 16 
July 28); Yale Univ., Office of Teache: 
Training, New Haven, Conn.: summer 
high 
math 


SCIENCE 


Univ., St. science 


teachers of 
science (June 26-Aug. 4); 
Univ. of Delaware, Newark: 
and math institute (dates not definite); 
Univ. of Rhode Island, Kingston: field 
biology and ecology for high school 
teachers of biology (July 3-Aug. 11); 
Miami Univ., Oxford, Ohio: National 
Science Foundation science institute 
(June 26-Aug. 18); Eastern Washington 
College of Education, Cheney: math 
study group materials and techniques 
(Aug. 7-18); Indiana Univ., Blooming- 
ton: earth science (July17-Aug. 25) held 
at Cardwell, Mont., field station; Univ. 
of Wisconsin, Madison: math in ele 
mentary and secondary school (June 26- 
27); Wisconsin State College, Stevens 
Point: biology, conservation (June 18 
July 22) at Eagle River Camp; Mar- 
quette Univ., Milwaukee, Wis.: National 
Science Foundation Institute for teach 
ers of senior high school math (June 19- 


July 28). 


institute for school 
and 


science 


OTHER—Wheaton College, Wheaton 
[l].: educational use of radio and tele- 
vision (June 12-24); University of Wis- 
consin, Madison: excep 
tional children (June 20-July 14; July 
17-Aug. 11); Indiana Univ., Blooming 
ton: educational media (June 19-30); 
Northern State Teachers College, Ab 
erdeen, S. D.: “Newer Approaches to 
the Use of Instructional Media” (July 
17-July 28); Miami Univ., Oxford 
Ohio: educational television (June 26 
July 14): school camping (June 19 
July 21); Marquette Univ., Milwaukee 
Wis.: television for teaching (July 17 
28); Univ. of Delaware, Newark: insti 
tute for elementary and secondary teach 
ers of French and Spanish, conducted 
National Defense Education 
11). 


education of 


under the 
Act (June 22-Ang 
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Russia 


A HOT SUMMER 
and a COLD WAR 


By BERENICE DANIELS 


L AST SUMMER, 24 other Americans 
and I, mostly teachers, left New 
York City for a six-week trip to Russia. 
Our tour was taken in the hottest sum- 
mer Russia has experienced in 50 years 
and at a critical time in American-Rus- 
sian relations. 

Plans for the trip had been completed 
while the Camp David spirit was still 
in the air, but the subsequent break in 
friendly relations at the Summit Con- 
ference led our friends to bid us fare- 
well with some misgivings. I must admit 
to some apprehension regarding our re- 
ception in the days preceding the Pow- 
ers trial, but our tour directors assured 
us the U.S.S.R. would welcome us as 
educators and the first representatives 
f the National Education Association. 

In a sense we were welcomed; but 
we were not flattered to be asked why 
vounger teachers had not been sent in- 
stead of the mixed age group we repre- 
sented. It was incomprehensible to the 
Russians that we had come as indi- 
viduals, each paying his own way, and 
not as delegates sent by trade unions. 

Our first “welcome” to Russia was by 

ever-present Intourist guide who 
met us at our first stop, Leningrad, and 
remained with us until we left the 
U.S.S.R. She settled bills, ordered meals, 
iccounted for luggage, assigned rooms, 
planned trips, and, in fact, reduced our 
tour director to the status of a member 
yf the group who was not always ac- 
courtesy of a civil 
unswer. She was a musician, an artist, 
ind, during the school year, a teacher. 
She proved to be extremely well in- 
formed—and a master at evasion, if 
questions were pointed or in disagree- 
ment with Soviet ideology. Teachers all 
over the world have a variety of ways 
of saying “No” but she taught us a few 
new methods! The most frequent: “We 
shall see if it can be arranged.” 

Our guide was apparently efficient, 
but we had to accustom ourselves to 
minute to minute, never 
what might develop. 
announced in ad- 


orded even the 


living from 
being certain 
Plans were rarely 


Berenice Daniels teaches geometry at 
Central H. S., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Photo by Hubert Park Beck 


Red-kerchiefed Russian girls march and sing at a Young Pioneer camp near Kiev. 


vance and we soon learned that even 
then they were tentative. I had a feel- 
ing that often she was a victim of In- 
tourist orders but that party loyalty pre- 
vented her from shifting the blame. 

The extreme dedication to the teach- 
ing profession evidenced by this woman 
when she spoke of her work with chil- 
dren, as well as by several local teacher 
guides, can probably be explained by 
some of the points of view expressed at 
meetings with school personnel. One 
official summed up the aims of educa- 
tion: 

“To develop a man who is endowed 
with a love of country, the proper atti- 
tude toward people, a sense of respon- 
sibility toward the collective rather than 
his own personal needs (note the order); 
to teach honesty and friendship toward 
people all over the world; to consider 
labor one of his duties and to like to 
work; to be a man of deep knowledge 
in culture and arts.” 


Incentives for Students 


Standardized tests are frowned on by 
school officials but incentives for scho 
lastic achievement are many and are 
cleverly used. For example, those stu- 
dents receiving the highest scholastic 
standing are sent to Young Pioneer 
camps for a summer vacation by the 
trade unions to which their parents be- 
long, thus serving to spur both parents 
and children to produce to capacity. 
These camps teach socialistic ideclogy 
as well as providing supplementary edu- 
cation and cultural training. 

We visited several of the camps, and 
the youngsters, ages 8 to 16, were spon 
taneously friendly, They loaded us with 
small gifts, One little girl even gave her 
precious mirror to a member of our 
party (mirrors are not plentiful in the 
U.S.S.R.). The children put on a pro- 
gram of songs, dances, and puppet 
shows with no evidence of adult super- 
vision. Camps are supervised by teach- 
ers, and in all but one the rapport be- 
tween the guided and the guiding 
seemed excellent, despite the fact that 


all but three hours of the childrens’ tim« 
each day was carefully planned 

Another incentive to scholastic excel- 
lence is the opportunity to operate the 
Children’s Railroad. There are 55 of 
these railroads, in public parks through 
out the U.S.S.R. They are run on a 
regular schedule and are managed and 
operated by boys and girls from ages 
12 to 17. Besides providing technical 
knowledge and skill, this work 
serves to keep bright young minds from 
turning to delinquency. 

I found a third type of 
the only school we were 
visit when I asked about some plaques 
over the doors. I was told that one in 
dicated the room having the highest 
scholastic standing, while another indi 
cated the neatest room, On the bulletin 
board was a chart showing the amount 
of work each grade had done for the 
school. Desks and wells were clean and 
unmarked, indicating the pride whic! 
pupils take in their building 

Freedom in the [ S.S.R. and tree ck mi 
as we know it are entirely different. 
People are “free” to America 
publications, but we found these onl 
in public libraries. The person reading 
them must register the time he enters 
and leaves the room in which they are 
kept, and a record of these visits is kept 
on file. I found no Ameri 
tions for sale. 

We were told that there is 
of religion but we had difficulty finding 
active churches. We finally managed to 
find a Baptist Church in Moscow one 
Sunday Was 
being dismissed. We were greeted with 
open arms, not figuratively but actually, 
and kissed and wept over. It was an 
experience | shall never forget. One of 
the officials of this church assured us 
there is more freedom of religion now 
than in the Czarist era. He also empha 
sized that they are allowed to conduct 
funeral services “in the open” at the 
cemetery, which seemed of special im 
to him. He did admit that 


Continued on page 30-1 
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OU CAN see for yo 

ropean education com; 
U. S. education, study art 
ultra-modern university, 01 
South Pacific—and still earn 
credit. Whatever your interes 
nation, or budget, one of th 
tions listed below has a stud) 
you. For complete informatio 
specific tour, write direc he 
soring group. 

Academic Travel Abroad, Ine.—550 
Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 36. Study tours to 
S. America, Europe, Far East, World 
South Pacific, in humanities, sociology 
education, anthropology. $795 
Credit. 

American Youth Hostels—14 \V. Sth 
— Wea 2h Hosteling ind iravan 
trips. U. S., Canada, Mexico 
Inquire about AYH leadership course 
and qualifications. 

Americans Abroad, Inc.—93 
sity Station, Minneapolis 14, Minn. Six 
to 12-week study tours to Europe. $695 
up. Credit possible. 

Arnold Tours—79 Newbury St 
ton 16, Mass. Scandinay 
Europe, British Isles. $1,099 
gins of New England’ 

Boston Univ.). 

Dr. Alfonso Berrios—\{) 
lege, New Concord, Ohio. Se 
day tour of Mexico, 
roundtrip to Mexico City 
tour, courses at Univ. ol 
days, 8 credits, $375-420 

Boston Univ.—Summe: 
685 Commonwealth Ave 
Mass. “Special Education and Rehabili 
tation in Europe,” June 28-Aug. 16 
$1,475, credit. “Origins of New 
land” bus tour, June 19-June 30 
3-14, $290, credit. 

Brigham Young Uniy.—Travel Study 
Tours, Provo, Utah. Western Europe, 
Bible Lands, Mexico, North and South 
America, Canada, Pacific. Credit. Sev 
eral tours include residence programs 
at European, Canadian, Mexican uni 
versities. $295-$3,195. Participants 
must adhere to Mormon 
conduct. 

California Western 3902 
Lomaland Drive., San Diego 6, Calif. 
Europe, July 9-Aug. 27 at Univ. 
of Lausanne or Geneva, $695 up. 

Case Institute of Technology—Cleve 
land 6, Ohio (Dr. Stanton Ling Davis). 
“Europe in Historical Perspective,” July 
2-Ang. 23, $1,685. credit 


th. + 


Eurone 


Unive 


Bos 


Ori- 


$260 plus 
Study trave ] 


Mexico 19 


Office 


Boston 15 


rn 


Eng 


July 


standards of 
Univ. 


study 


Middle 


Teachers visit famed Fon- 
tainebleau, once the home 
of French royalty, now a 
museum. The chateau is 
37 miles outside of Paris. 


~~ 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


Guide points out ancient ruins of Indian pyramids at Monte Alban, Oaxaca, Mexico. 


Calif. 


I: urope, 


Chapman College—Orang: 
Ronald M. Huntington 
$845-$1,465 


] 
} davs, credit possi 


N. ¥ 


uur of 


Conservation Caravan—Holland 
Mabel H. James). Aug. 19-26, t 
Western New York State, Pennsylvania, 
ind Ohio, observing resources and con- 
servation, under $100, all inclusive 

General Tours—595 Madison Ave., 
N. ¥. €. 2 

Hilton Tours—P. O. Box 1007, Val- 
lejo, Calif. Europe, Far East (60 days, 
$1,495), Caribbean Circle (Panama, 
Jamaica, Bermuda, 3 weeks, from $695), 
Hawaii Study Tour (6 weeks, $595). 

Ithaca College—Ithaca, N. Y. (Dr. 
William Grimshaw). “Music in Eu- 
rope,’ June 30-Aug. 28, $1485, credit 
‘Latin American Civilization,” July 2- 
Aug. 16, credit, $1,450. 

Kent State Univ.—Kent 
parative Education Society 
H. Read)—Seminar-Field 
Northwestern Europe, Aug 
16, approx. $900. Seminar 
Study in Scandinavia, U.S.S.R 


Ohio (Com- 
Dr. Gerald 
Study in 

13 Sept. 
Field 


Poland 


and 


and Czechoslovakia, June 18-July 
$1,385, plus tuition, credit 

The Lisle Fellowship—204 S. State 
St Ann Arbor, Mich. Group work 
combined with travel; participants from 
cultures, and 


aay 


various countries, races 


faiths; community projects and evalua- 


tion with resource leaders from U. S. 
and abroad. U. S.—$250: Europe—$850; 
U.S.S.R.—$1,300. Age limit: under 35. 
Credit possible. 

Matson Navigation Company—Public 
Relations Dept., 215 Market St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 42-day “South Seas 
Study Cruise” in cooperation with 
Univ. of Southern California and Cali 
fornia Teachers Association aboard the 
S.S. Monterey, from $1,125, plus tui- 
tion, credit. 

Miami Univ. Abroad—Miami Univ., 
Oxford, Ohio. Europe, 61 days, $1,595, 
lectures on contemporary European so 
cial problems, credit. 

Montclair State College—Bureau of 
Field Studies, Upper Montclair, N. J. 
52-day “Roman Roads” tour (Britain, 
Belgium, Switzer- 


France, Germany 
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land), Roman art, architecture, history, 
$1,530, credit. 

National Education Assn.—Div. of 
lravel Service, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Over 35 study 
groups to Latin America, Europe, U. S., 
Canada, World. Credit possible. Six- 
week Washington-U. N. seminar, $310, 
credit 

New York Univ.—Summer Session, 
Washington Square, N.Y.C. 3 (Prof. 
C. O. Arndt). “Western Europe Today,” 
June x0 Aug. 31, $1,500. 

Oregon College of Education—Mon- 
nouth, Ore. (Prof. C. J. Noxon). “Geog 
raphy and Related Cultures,” June 28- 
\ug. 29, $1,144 up, credit possible. 

Pan American World Airways—Edu- 
itional Director, 28-19 Bridge Plaza, 
N., Long Island City, N. Y. “Adven- 
tures in Education” lists many educa- 
Write for free copy. 
Madison Ave.., 
N.Y. 16. Europe, World, Middle 
East, Pacific, 21-73 days, $843-$3,630 

San Diego State College—San Diego 
15, Calif. (Prof. Owen C. Geer). “Euro- 
ean Traveling Seminar in Compara- 
tive Education and the Social Sci 
nees,” June 25-Aug. 24, $1,295, credit 

Southern Illinois Univ.—Carbondal 

Dept. of Government). Study at 
if Guanajuato, tour Mexico, June 


on tours 


Percival Tours—183 


28-Aug. 20, $285, credit is available. 

SITA—World Travel—White Sun 
Guest Ranch, Rancho Mirage, Calif. 
University-sponsored study tours to Eu- 
rope (music, art, languages, history), 
credit. Other tours to Africa, Mexico, 
Holy Land, World. $445 up. 

State Univ. of New York—8 Thurlow 
Terrace, Albany, N. Y. Faculty-led 
study, live-aboard program in coopera- 
ation with the Experiment in Interna- 
tional Living. Mexico, $600; Europe, 
$1,000; Eastern Mediterranean, $1,300 
(prices do not include tuition). Credit. 

Study Abroad—250 West 57th St., 
N.Y.C. 29. Study tours to Europe (from 
$696); Latin America ($1,598); World 
($2,790); history, political science, liter- 
ature, education, art. Credit. Three 
NCTE tours to England and Europe, 
in-service credit. Summer study pro- 
gram at Sorbonne with Temple Univ., 
July 15-Aug. 12, $585 and choice of 
six optional tours ($123 up). 

Syracuse Univ.—Academic Programs 
Abroad, 610 East Fayette St., Syracuse 


13-T 


“Traveling Seminar in Education and 
Society,” May 29-June 29, $1,425, plus 
tuition, credit. 

United States National Student Asso- 
ciation, Educational Travel, Inc.—20 
West 38th St., N.Y.C. 18. Latin Ameri 
can Study Tour, 40 days, $800. Africa, 
56 days, $1,000; Europe, 70 days, 
$1,000; Russia, 80 days, $1,400; Japan, 
60 days, $995. Some scholarships avail- 
able. 

University Travel Co.—18 Brattle St. 
Cambridge 38, Mass. “College Credit 
Tour,” 61 days, includes month at 
Univ. of Vienna, $1,485, credit from 
Boston Conservatory of Music. Europe, 
June 19-Aug. 20, $1,050, study and 
travel. 

Wayne State Univ.—Detroit 2, Mich 
(Dr. William Reitz). European study 
tour, comparative education, June 24 
Sept. 1, $940 plus fare, credit. 

Western Illinois Univ.—Macomb, II 
(Dr. Alvin B. Roberts). Study tours in 
North and South America, World 
Western Europe, Russia, $392-$2,705 


3, N. Y. June 28-Aug. 26. 
$950; Japan, $1,500; Italy, 


British Isles, $1,000. Aug. 17-Sept. 17 
(prices do not include 


Poland, $850 

tuition). 
Teachers 

IN, 3 As? Cone 


College—Columbia 
(Prof. David 
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WHERE 
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France, 
$1,100; Dr. 


Univ., 
Scanlon) 


credit. 

D. Sterling Wheelwright—San 
Francisco State College, 1600 Hollo 
way Ave., San Francisco 27, Calif. Cul 
tural Europe (music, art, theatre), July 
8-Aug. 24 or later, $2,250 from N.Y.C., 
graduate credit available 


EF. the first time an educational film producer 
has been granted access to the White House to 
make a record of its famous public rooms and other 
rooms rarely seen by the public 

The result is a thrilling motion picture which 
makes an exceptionally important contribution to 
the understanding of our American heritage. De- 
signed primarily for use in teaching U.S. History 
in high schools, the film may also be shown to 
pupils in social studies and citizenship classes at 
the intermediate grade level. 

This pictorial record of the White House —avail- 
able in full color as well as in black-and-white — 
is more than a panoramic presentation of rooms 
and surrounding grounds, however. It is also an 
extraordinarily rich historical document, for it re- 
creates much of the exciting history of the White 
House from its original conception, through addi- 
tions made by many presidents, to the latest 
major renovations completed in 1949 under the 
Truman administration. 

You will treasure this fine film for the 
which it conveys an impressive sense of the im- 
portance of the White House —a national symbol 
whose occupants have charted the nation’s course 
through war, peace, prosperity, and both the 
happy and the somber moments of our history. 
Preview this film... 

To request your copy of this film to preview for pur- 
chase consideration, simply use the coupon. There is 
no charge for this service other than for return postage. 


way in 


Coronet Films 

Dept. ST-361, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, 
Please send a preview print of THE WHITE 

HOUSE, PAST AND PRESENT for purchase 

consideration. 


Name Position 


School__ a 
Address_.___.____ 


City Zone State 





14-T SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


TH ? Mrs. Mamie W. Grevemberg, U.S.P.H.S. Marion Brader, W. Seneca (N. Y.) School. 
E WINNERS! Hospital H. S., Carville, La. Phyllis A. Buell, Briscoe School, Ashland, 
Ruby C. Griffin, Anniston (Ala.) H. § Ore. 

Here is a complete list of winn I Mrs. Annabelle Irwin, Lake View-Auburn Michael Chun, Wallace Rider Farrington 
Scholastic Teacher's “Wings Around Community School Lake View. lowa >. 3 Honolulu, Hawaii. 
World” contest. (Winners in each prize Merle Leibensperger, Wormleysburg, Pa Bayliss E. Cummings, Jr., Central Jr. H. S., 
category are listed alphabetically James Mallander, Albuquerque, N. M Kalispell, Mont. | ; 

Ist Prize: A 52-day NEA-Wester " Jeanette McArthur, Olsen Jr. H. S.. Da: Anna S. Curtis, Watkinsville Ga. ; 
is Univ. Round-the-World 1 =e Fla Mrs. Haydn Davis, Chico (Calif.) Sr. Ht 5. 
pen Mrs. Carrie G. Doody, North Haven (Conn.) 


American Airways to: William J. McBride, Janesville (W jr. H. S 
i I 


;. Lillian Tz ‘ iso | H. S : viet 2 
va em get; Harr Mrs. Catherine McKee. Atlanta (¢ or Daisybelle Elkins, McLean, Va 
.os Angeles, Calif. rs. Catherine McKee, inta (Ga i Sister M. Evelina, Colegio del Espiritu 


2nd-4th Prizes: A 20-volu \ ( Mf : : McK u Santo, Hato Rey, Puerto Rico 
Book Encyclopedia to ee see —— a Mrs. A. R. Folsom, Central H. S., Cape 
, . Oklahoma City, Okla ( 


Mrs. Freda Bender, Urbana r sirardeau, Mo. 
Sister M. Francile, F.S.P.A Don MeNeil, Ferndale (Mich.) Scho Gladys Haddad, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


H.S., Salem, Ore. Mrs. Grace McSween, Childersbur Edgar W. Hebert, Woodrow Wilson Jr. 
Imogene Wilson, T. G. Terry Ir. H. S H. S., San Diego, Calif 
las, Tex. Sister Paschala, O.P., St. Cathar Ky.) Mrs. J. B. Holley, Bastrop (La.) H. S. 
Cee We = Acade a ; William Homick, Gaithersburg Md.) H. S. 
1961 Childcraft _ Justine Polk, | resh Meadows, N . Mrs. Elaine Ludlow, San Gabriel (Calif.) 
Charles M a iesieniaen Pier — Frank J. Robinson, Bradenton, Fla H. S. 
rent Eat Mich , Mrs. Mary D. Scott, Punahou A y Jan Ostrander, Pentwater (Mich.) H. § 
Mrs. Setien Powell Sawn 7 Honolulu, Hawaii. Laura C, Peterson, Minne apolis, Minn. 
alias . ? 2 a Eileen J. ee t oe P. Pindell, Westminster (Md.) Jr. 
y A ; S., Crossville, Tenn. ° 
poems te arcs Isidore Starr, Brooklyn (N. Y echn Frances Pryor, La Canada (Calif.) School 
’ H.S District 


8th-32nd Prizes: an 18-in immond = Mrs. Erillee Takabavashi. Puunene (Maui) Mrs. Laura Radtke, Jedlicka Jr. H. S., 
Globe to: School Hawai. Proctor, Minn. 
Mrs. Irene N. Byers, Upper A sto Lillian I. Unger, Brooklyn, N. Y Mrs. Paul E. Roettger, Grandview School, 
Schools, Columbus, Ohio Mrs. Betty B. Ware, Randolph-Henry 
Mrs. Opal M. Coleman, Beeb« r} HS Charlotte Court Mouse Va. Paul Sanders, Campus Grade School, Cape 


Grace A. Curran, Red Lion, | Girardeau, Mo. 
Patrick D’Ambrosio, Old Count: tent 33rd-57th Prizes: A three-volume set Morris Shratter, Knoxville Jr. H. S., Pitts- 


School, Hicksville, N. Y. » Sandburg’s Abraham Lincoln (Dell Lau- burgh, Pa 
John W. Georges, Escondido (¢ el paperback edition) to: Mrs. O. S. Spurlin, Amboy Unit District 
H, S. Mrs. Florence Bond, Cedar Falls, Iowa No. 272, Amboy, IIl. 


On to Historical OREGON! 


for summer study and fun... 


A century ago, “On to Oregon” stirred the 
imagination of an adventurous young nation. 
Today, this great green land has even broader 
appeal to the young at heart. 

Study courses at Oregon’s fine colleges and 
universities are enriched by the background of 
beauty and still-remembered history. You'll find 
special workshops and seminars gaining 
excitement from the vigor of cool, clean air, tall 
mountains and broad, uncluttered beaches. Visiting 
educators and special lecturers are drawn by the 
opportunity to teach in the midst of inspiring 
scenery and the world’s best vacation spots. 
Choose this finest setting for summer study .. 
Oregon... where education is fun! 


= —— CLIP AND MAIL NOW 


Summer Session — Room A-21 
P Box 1491 © Portland 7 


Connersville, Ind. 


r 


St. Sha 
Rote Rey 


a 


d complete in 


npus checked Deiow 


and Center nme thern Oregon College, 
rm. Portlond Ashland 
Dregon College of E Eastern Oregon College, 
Monmouth La Gronde 
Post Session—Aug. 14 
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*% TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 


* The Malagasy Republic anp OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


* 


IN THIS ISSUE 


l News in Review: See W orld News 


in Review, pp. 5-7, and Newsmakers, 
t 
Good Citizens at Work, 


see World News in Review, 


Civics: 
1 also 


) 
I 


1) »-i 

3. World Geography: Unit on the 
Malagasy Republic, pp. 8-13; also, see 
World News in Review, pp. 5-7. 

!. World History: Unit on the Mal- 
igasy Republic, especially pp. 11-13; 
ilso, see World News in Review, pp. 
5-7, and Newsmakers, p. 4. 

5. Guidance: College and Career, p. 
18: Ask Gay Head and How Would You 
Solve It?, both on p. 22. 

6. Testing Material: A workbook 
page for the Unit on the Malagasy Re- 
public, p. 17; also, see the questions in 
this Teaching Guide. 

General Interest: Our Nation's Im- 
(Nathaniel Hawthorne), p. 15; 
back-page features, including 


TV-Radio 


ews, ete., beginning on p. 16, 


mortals 
( gular 
puzzle, 


crossword sports, 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 4) 


Edward R. Murrow, a tamiliar figure 
to millions of Americans as a result of 
iis TV programs, is one of the News 
nakers in this week’s issue. Mr. Mur- 
yw was recently appointed by Presi 
lent Kennedy to head the United 
States Information Agenev (USIA). The 
Newsmaker is one of Britain’s 
wst-known feminists, Dr. Edith Sum- 
nerskill. A member of Parliament, Dr. 
Summerskill recently acquired a_ title 
ind will hencetorth be known as Lady 
Summerskill 


the I 


Discussion Questions 
About Edward R. Murrow: 


1. How many of you have watched 
Edward R. Murrow’s news programs on 
lV? (Raised hands.) What did you find 
particularly interesting about his news 
programs? 

2. As director of the United States 
Information Agency, Mr. Murrow will 
have the job of “selling America and 
democracy” to the other peoples of the 
world, If you had this responsibility, 
how would you go about fulfilling it? 

3. What does democracy mean to 
vour 

{. What are the rights of Americans 
in a court of law? What other rights 
and privileges are guaranteed by our 
Constitution? 

5. Why must “selling America and 


democracy” abroad involve more than 


merely broadeasting speeches overseas? 
6. What books would make 
available to foreign libraries to give a 
true picture of life in the United States? 
What magazines? 
7. If you were a foreigner, what im- 
you re- 


you 


pressions of the U. S. would 
ceive by seeing the average Hollywood 
movie? What kind of movie should be 
sent abroad to correct wrong impres- 


sions? 


About Dr. Edith Summerskill: 


1. What is your opinion of the state- 
ment, “We should elect more women 
to the U. S, Congress”? 

2. Do you think that the British have 
a similar attitude toward electing more 
women to serve in Parliament? Why or 
why not? 

3. Do you think 
States will ever have a 
dent? Why or why not? 


that the United 
woman Presi- 


Things to Do 


Send students to the library to read 
the Voice of America and the 
general program carried on by the 
United States Information Agency. The 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
will suggest additional magazine articles 
which would be helpful in preparing 
reports on this theme. 


UNIT: THE MALAGASY 
REPUBLIC (pp. 8-13) 


Key Ideas to Stress 


1. The Malagasy 
the newest nations of Africa, is a unique 
and diverse land. Although its national 
territory, the island of Madagascar, is 
close to the African mainland, its plants 
and animals are very different from 
those found in Africa. And the brown- 
skinned Malagasy people have a close 
kinship to the people of Indonesia. 


about 


Republic, one of 


Madagascar has a varied topography, 


consisting of a high, relatively cool cen- 
tral plateau studded with mountains 
and fringed with ho. ‘owlands which 
are dry in the southwest, humid in the 
north and east. Only eight per cent of 
the land is suitable for cultivation. Rice 
and cassava are the main food crops. 
Coffee, sugar, peanuts, and vanilla are 
among the leading exports. Madagascar 
still has very little industry, although it 
is supplied with coal, graphite, mica, 
nickel, chromite, and uranium, Unlike 
most new nations, it is underpopulated 
rather than overpopulated. Malagasy 
leaders are trying to raise their country 
out of poverty and backwardness. 


2. When Portuguese explorers ai 

rived in the 16th century, Madagascar 
was the home of several contending 
tribes. Eventually one of these tribes, 
the Hova (or Merina), established its 
authority over the entire island. During 
the 19th century, Madagascar was ruled 
by a succession of Hova kings and 
queens. But the monarchy was abol 

ished in 1896, when France occupied 
Madagascar and turned it into a French 
colony. Under French administration, 
roads, schools, and hospitals were built 
and an attempt was made to bolster the 
island’s economy. Nevertheless, Mala 

gasy nationalists continued to work for 
independence. Political reforms intro 
duced in 1946 did not satisfy national- 
ist aspirations, and a_ bloody revolt 
erupted in 1947, Although France put 
down the revolt, it gradually yielded to 
the pressure for an ever-larger degree of 
self-government. 

3. In 1958, France’s President Charles 
de Gaulle offered Madagascar a choice 
of remaining a French colony, breaking 
all ties with France, o 
independent nation with economic and 
cultural ties to France within a French 
Community, Madagascar became the 
first French colony to choose independ 
ence within the French Community. On 
June 26, 1960, the Malagasy Republic 
became fully independent. Today it is 
a democracy with universal suffrage 
Although it is friendly toward the West 
ern powers, it has not allied itself with 
either side in the Cold War. 


becoming an 


Assignments 


l. Pages 8-9: (1) Describe Madagas 
car's geographic location. (2) What evi 
dence do experts offer to support their 
claim that Madagascar is not a part of 
Africa? (3) Summarize the key features 
of Madagascar’s (a) climate; (b) to 
pography; (c) transportation system 
(4) Outline what you have read about 
Madagascar under these headings: (a) 
agriculture; (b) industry; (c) mineral 
resources; (d) living standards; (e) re 
ligion; (f) major problems. 

2. Pages 11-13: (1) From _ what 
lands do historians believe that the 
inhabitants of Madagascar originally 
migrated? (2) How did Madagascar 
become a French colony? (3) Describe 
the steps taken by Malagasy national- 
ists to achieve independence. 


TEACHING THE UNIT 
Map Reading 

1. Please go to the wall map of 
Africa and locate the island of Mada- 





16-T 


gascar. Between what lines of latitude 


a kg WHAT’S AHEAD? 
is it located? What does this 


about its climate? What bodies March 8, 1961 
surround Madagascar? nit: Africa's Mawesk Mations 
2. Turn to the map of Madagascar in ‘ 
World Week: (a) From the information 
on the map, how do you think that mos 
of the people earn a living? (b) How March 15, 1961 
do the crops shown on the map giv Africa’s Newest Nations 
you a clue to the climate of Madagas 5. Republic of the Cong 
car? (c) If Madagascar’s industries are former Belgian Cong 
based, for the most part, on its natura 
you include ii 
(d) Malagasy this attain ‘Caak 
like to devel p tourist vit foe hhettes 


suggest 


yt water 


Congo Republic (former 
French Congo). 





resources, what would 
the list of industries? 
leaders would 
trade. What is you 
trade as a source of income in 


States in the Commu 


and for wors« 
— What are the responsibilities of 
- ; Mada Malagasy Republic as a new nation! 
gascar s future? b) What did the President 

aving, “with full knowledge of 
Learning from Pictures (p. 10) Py ape et 
the pic c) What is 


ntioned? 


reactior 


mean 


the “Community he 


1. What is your reaction to 
ture showing the capital of tl 
gasy Republic? d 

2. What is your reaction to the vhy did the Malagasy Republic choose 
within the French Commu- 

than to with 


Having achieved independence, 


to remain 
rather 


ket scene? How does the picture 
gest the problems and needs the nity 
country? France 
3. Would you expect the U 
on the list of receiving countri« 
the cargo of vanilla is loaded aboard 
ship? Why or why not? 


cut all ties 


2 


Discussion Questions 


What problems face the Malagasy 
Republic now that independence has 
een wonr 

2. Would you say that the 
thead for the Malagasy Republic looks 
smooth or rough? What is vour 


A Discussion Lesson road 


In 1960, Malagasy President Philibert 
Tsiranana said, “Free and independent 
our State, aware of its responsibilities ng 
of its vitality and its potentialities, 
takes its place today, freely, with full 
knowledge of what is at stake, beside 


TOOLS for 


REPUBLIC OF THE CONGO 1960. “Congo: Freedom's 
(FORMER BELGIAN CONGO) G. S. McClellan, Sept. 1, 1960. “Why the 


a Belgians Failed,” by C. Sterling, Reporter, 
March 15 in World Week Oct. 13, 1960. “United Nations and the 
PAMPHLETS: Belgian Congo (1 [roubled Congo,” U. N. Review, Sept., 
Vol. 5, No. 1), 1954, 15¢, American Geo 1960. “Off with Their Heads,” Newsweek, 
graphical Society, Broadway at 156th Street Dec. 19, 1960. “In the Congo, It’s Here 
New York 32, New York. Pamphlets on the Today, Gone Tomorrow,” U. S. News & 
Belgian Congo, undated, free, Belgian Gov World Report, Sept. 26, 1960. “Harvest in 
ernment Information Office, 50 Rockefeller the by D. M. Friedenberg, Com- 
Plaza, New York 20, New York nweal, Sept. 23, 1960. “War and Revo- 
BOOKS: Meet the Congo and Its Neigh on Come to the Watusis Bahu- 
bors, by John Gunther, $2.95 (Harpe ind the Pygmies,” Newsweek, Feb. 13 
1959). Equatorial Africa, by Glenn Kittler 1961. “Tangled Web of the Cor N.Y 
$2.95 (Nelson, 1959). Tropical Africa, by Times Magazine, Sept. 18, 1960 
George H. T. Kimble (2 volumes), $15.00 FILMS: Tropical Forest Village (¢ 
(Twentieth Century Fund, 1960 Basin), 1950, 9 minutes, d, black & 
ARTICLES: “Man on the Spot,” News vhite, sale, United World Films, | Edu- 
week, Jan. 16, 1961. “Why Belgium Quit itional Film Dept., 1445 Park Avenue, 
the Congo,” Fortune, Nov 1960. “Tl N New York 29, New York. Nati 
Faces Nearly Total Chaos n Congo; with I n the Congo Basin. 
editorial comment,” Business Week, Nov FILMSTRIPS: Living in Central Africa 
5, 1960. “How the Congo Crisis Hit Bel ongo & Guinea Coast), 1956, 61 frames 
gium,” by E. O. Hauser, Saturday Evening lor, Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
Post, Dec. 3, 1960. “What a War Would 1345 Parkway, Chicag 14, I 
Be Like in the Congo,” by | tevens On and 
U. S. News & World Report, Sept. 12 ities 
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Up-Dating Notes 


Students should be urged to s 
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Prob! ns, by 











cus 


Congo 


ongo 


soul 


jungle 


Diversey 


upations, scenes of the v iges 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


Units on the new countries of Africa 
for future reference. World Week is 
presenting this series in response to 
requests by teachers and educators fot 
source of reference on Africa’s 
newest nations. Few textbooks contain 
the up-to-date information presented in 
depth and scope in these Units. 


a ready 


GOOD CITIZENS (p. 14) 


[his article tells how student scien 
tists of Levittown (New York) Memo- 
rial High School built their own cyclo- 
tron—an atom-smashing They 
received technical advice and assistance 


device. 


trom senior engineers interested in the 
work 


of junior scientists. 


OUR NATION’S IMMORTALS 
(p. 15) 


One of our great American novelists 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, is the subject of 
the Hall of Fame article in this issue of 
World Week. Have any of your students 
read The Scarlet Letter or The House 
Gables? These are two of 
Hawthorne’s best-known works. 


of Seven 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 17 


I. Chart Reading: 1-1,025,000; 2-11,000 
3-cassava; 4-sugar cane; 5-false. 

II. What Did You Read?: 1-Indian; 2- 
false; 3-underpopulation; 4-vanilla; 5-true 
6-Christianity; 7-fourth; 8-yes; 9-rice; 10- 
France; 11-president; 12-true; 13-Marco 
Polo; 14-French Community; 15-British. 

III. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1-most 
of the island is mountainous, and only eight 
per cent of the land is suitable for cultiva 
tion; there are few paved roads or railroad 
lines; difficulties in transportation and com- 
munication have contributed to the wide 
spread poverty and backwardness in the 
Malagasy Republic; 2-in the 1958 referen 
dum, France allowed Madagascar to choose 
between (1) remaining a colony, (2 
breaking all ties with France, and (3) be 
in independent nation with eco- 
nomic and cultural ties to France in the 
French Community. The people of Mada 
gascar voted in favor of the third proposal 


coming 





Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 16 
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World Guide to 
Summer Study a: 


Forget those March winds and 
late winter doldrums. 
Consult Scholastic Teacher’s 
fourteenth annual 

World Guide to Summer Study 
and plan a vacation of study, 
travel, and adventure. 

For further information, 
check and mail the coupon 
on page 30-T and read the 
advertising announcements 
in this issue. 

Whatever you decide, 

have fun this summer! 


SUMMER SCHOOLS IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


ALABAMA 

Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee; C; J 5-A 
12; d-oc-w-u-g; G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 

University of Alabama, University C; J 
5-Ju 12; Ju 13-A 18; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, 
EM, G 


ALASKA 
University of Alaska, College; C; J 5-J 23; 
d-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, SS. (See adver- 


tisement on page 22-T) 


ARIZONA 

Arizona State College, Flagstaff; C; J 12-A 
18; d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS 

Arizona State University, Tempe; C; J 
12-Ju 15; Ju 17-A 19; d-o-u-g; LA, G, 
EM, A-V. Foreign study in Europe and 
Mexico; workshop on exceptional child. 


ARKANSAS 
Henderson State Teachers College, Arka- 
delphia; C; J 5-A 12; d-oc-w-g-u; LA, 
G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville; C; 
, d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, 


CALIFORNIA 

California State Polytechnic College, San 
Luis Obispo; C; J 26-Ju 21; Ju 24-S; 
d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS. Mathe- 
matics clinic for elementary teachers. 


Chapman College, Orange; C; J 5-A 25; 
d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 

Chico State College, Chico; C; J 19-Ju 28; 
d-oc-w-o-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS. 

College of the Holy Name, Oakland; C; 
J 26-A 4; oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, 


S. 

Fresno State College, Fresno; C; J 12-Ju 
21; Ju 24-A 25; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, 
EM, E, A-V, SS. 

Humboldt State College, Arcata; C; J 19- 
Ju 28; Ju 31-A 25; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, 
G, EM, A-V, SS. (See advertisement on 
page 27-T) 

La Verne College, La Verne: C; J 26-A 
4; w-u; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS. 





Key to Abbreviations 

Student body: M-men; W-women; 
C-coed. @ Dates: M-May; J-June; Ju- 
July; A-August; S-September e Hous- 
ing: ‘“d’’-dormitories; “oc”-off-campus 
e “w”-workshops, institutes @ “o”-off- 
campus courses, tours of interest to 
teachers @ “‘u”’-undergraduate work e 
*“*g”*.graduate work @ “LA”-Liberal Arts 
courses * “G”-Guidance and Child De- 
velopment e “EM”-Elementary School 
Methods e “E”-English Methods e¢ 
**A-V”’-Audio-Visual e ‘SS’’-Social 
Studies e *full details on 1961 program 
not yet available. 


Bord Failte Eireann 
Students stroll to 
class at Trinity 
College, Dublin 


Conversation in 
Spanish only is rule 
at Middlebury’s sum- 
mer Spanish school 


News Services 
Middlebury College 


Long Beach State College, Long Beach; 
C; J 19-Ju 28; Ju 31-A 25; LA, G, EM, 
E, A-V, SS. 

Pacific Union College, Angwin; C; J 13-A 
17; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, SS 

Sacramento State College, Sacramento; 
C; J 19-Ju 28; d-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, 
E, A-V, SS. 

San Diego State College, San Diego; C; 
J 26-A 4; A 7-A 25; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, 
G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 

San Francisco State College, San Fran- 
cisco 27; C; J 19-23; J 26-A 4; A 7-25; 
d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 

San Jose State College, San Jose; C; J 
26-A 4; A 7-S; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, 
EM, E, A-V, SS. 

University of California, Berkeley: C; J 
19-Ju 28; Ju 31-S 8; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, 
EM, E, A-V, SS. (See advertisement on 
page 19-T) 

University of California, Los Angeles 24; 
C; J 19-Ju 28 or A 11; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, 
G, EM, E, A-V, SS. (See advertisement 
on page 19-T) 

University of the Pacific, Stockton; C; J 
19-Ju 21; Ju 24-A 25; d-oc-o-u-g; LA, G, 
EM, A-V, SS; theatre workshop, marine 
laboratory. 

University of Redlands, Redlands; C; J 
26-Ju 28; Ju 31-S 1; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, 
G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 

University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles; C; J 19-A 25; d-oc-o-w-u-g; 
LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 

Whittier College, Whittier; C; J 19-Ju 28; 
31-A 25; o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS 





SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


COLORADO 
Adams State College, Alamosa 
8: d-oc-w-u-g: LA, G, EM, E 
wrt, camp leadership, library 
Aspen Music School. Aspen; C;. 
1-O¢ -“U-8., music 
lorado College, Colorado Spi 
19-A 11; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G 
V: Ss 
LO State College Greele 
-A 19: d-oc-w-u-g; LA 
-V. SS : N 
‘olorado State University ‘or ) } RWS aw WS 
C: J 19-A 11; d-oc-u-g-: LA, G. science RK 
secondary school method > S Wa 
15-A 18; d(M)-w-u; LA, G \ 
SS 
U sity 


Unive ly « r, Denvei *. JF 8004 \ r 4 
18; d-oc-w-o-u- Paes EN , \ \S MS) 
Ss \ : 

HEN 


KS 
¥ 


Gunn 


CONNECTICUT 


Annhurst College, South Woodst . mm 
26-A 4; d-oc-w-u;: LA, EM, SS \ CNG WN 

Cential Eoomeettens State College, N \ ey \ 
Britain: C: J 28-A 4: d-w-u- $ 


7 ©; s 
EM, E, A-V, SS \\SR \\ 
Danbury State College, Danbury poeta WN \ 
28-A 9: d(W)-oc-w-u-g; LA. G E : . 
4-V, SS SN \ 

thern Connecticut State Colle Nev . 

Have C; J 28-A 4; d-oc-o-v . ai XN SN summer N 

;, EM, E, A-V, SS. \N N 

niversity of Connecticut, Stor ss Ji quarter \ 


4 7-A 25; d-w-o-u-¢g 


\ 
: SS: workshops in spec 
tion, conservation, Latin 
niversity of Hartford, Hartt 


Hartford; C: J 26-Ju 28 * 
and music education S UNIVERSITY OF 


WORLD AFFAIRS NPA iI: d-wog: LAC NSF Summer fast | \ WASHINGTON 


NINE 30 MINUTE FILMS Willis ntic State College, W 
J 28-A 4; d-oc 
4-V, SS 
iversity, Office of Teacher Trai 
New Haven; numerous an @ COMPLETE CURRICULUM 
language, science, SI} espea . Seminars, Workshops, Insti 


-o-w-u-g: LA The Centennial Year 


nerican studies S tutes. Special programs in 


DOCUMENTATION OF DELAWARE Classics, Languages Home 


Economics, Mathematics, Phys 


THE PAST 60 YEARS +1 si ashe of Delav LA Ne . _ As \ ical Education, Science 


Li 1-OC-W-0-u-2 

Political Developments habit pice Entel: lien \ pote an Compretinndes 

curriculum for basic certifica 

Economic Upheavals DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA tion administrators creden 

Social Revolutions amerit University f : it , tials, undergraduate and grad 
International Relations ~ vate degrees 

LIBRARIANSHIP: Professional 


and teacher-librarian courses 


9 DISTINGUISHED Resident and 

} J 28-A 11 Viet 

EM. E. A-V. SS Visiting Faculty 

NET Film Service f Be - vn : n ws rsity , Wa t RECREATIONAL TOURS to 

J -S 2 -W-0O-lu-g 1A I 

Indiana University lage teacher training 
Bloomington, Indiana a ee wy leas FULL QUARTER 

ee - June 19-August 18 $105.00 


Northwest areas 


FLORIDA 
Bethune-Cookman College 
Beach: C: J 12-A 5; d-oc-w 
EM, E, A-V, SS: guidance 
Please send detailed information on Florida Southern College, L 
20th CENTURY REVOLUTIONS Slanrediig of tema tae e 
+ ‘ ers 0 « Th} <i « ja 
IN WORLD AFFAIRS 11: qd. 1: LA. EM E. SS 


Organization 


FIRST TERM 
June 19-July 19 $ 77.50 


SECOND TERM 
July 20-August 18 $ 77.50 


MMu0DMMMJMU) 


NO ADDITIONAL FEES FOR 
NONRESIDENT STUDENTS 


tt 


Yi 


GEORGIA 
Albany Stete College, Albany ts } 12-A 
Address___ 18; d-oc-o-w-u; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 
— ee State Atlanta University, Atlanta; C: J 12-A 11 
l-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS | 
Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley; | 
Distributed by NET FILM SERVICE | C; J 12-A 18; d-w-u; G, EM, E, A-V, SS 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY North Georgia College, Dahlonega; C: J 
12-A 18; d-u; LA, EM, A-V, SS 


Yi 


Name - 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 
DIRECTOR, SUMMER QUARTER 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE 5, WASHINGTON 


VM MBH 


ddd 


WY 
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Paine College, Augusta; C; J 5-Ju 8; d-u; | 


LA, EM, SS 
Valdosta State College, Valdosta; C; J 
12-A 16; d-u; EM, E, A-V 


HAWAII! 

University of Hawaii, Honolulu; C; J 26-A 
4: d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, 
SS: Asian studies workshop. (See ad- 
vertisement on page 28-T) 


IDAHO 

College of — Caldwell; C; J 12-A 4; 
d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS. 

Idaho State College, Pocatello; C; J 12-A 
18: d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, 
SS 

University of Idaho, Moscow; C; J 19-A 
ll; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V 
SS 


ILLINOIS 

Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago; C; J 
26-A 4; u-g; art education. 

Augustana College, Rock a = J 12- 
Ju 21; d-oc-w-u; LA, G, 

Bradley Uni versity, — C: J 3 A 19; 
d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, 

e oncordia Teachers college, River Forest; 
J 19- .. 25: d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, 
A-V,S 

Gre snville ¢ ee Greenville; C; J 6-A 

7; d-oc-w-u; LA, G, EM, E, SS. 

Minis Institute of Technology, Chicago 
16; C; J 26-A 18; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, SS. 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Blooming- 
ton; C; J 5-Ju 28; d-oc-w-u-g; LA 

National College of Education, Evanston; 
C; J 26-A 4; A 7-25; g-u; Betts Reading 
Clinic. 

Northwestern University, Evanston; C; J 
27-S 9; d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, 
SS 

Northern Illinois University, DeKalb; C; 
19-S 1; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, 

A-V, SS 

Rockford College, Rockford; C; J 19-Ju 
28; w-u-g; LA, G, A-V, SS. 

Roosevelt On iversity, Chicago 5; C; J 19-S 
8; oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 
Rosary College, River Forest; C; J 26-A 

3; u-g; LA, EM, SS. 


U rary of Chicago, Chicago; C; J 19-S | 


1; d-oc-w-u-g; G, EM, E, A-V, 

Wheaton College, Wheaton: C; J 13-J 23; 
J 24-Ju 21, Ju 22-A 18; d-o-u-g; LA, G, 
EM, A-V, SS. (See advertisement on 
page 26-T) 


INDIANA 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie; C; 
J 12-Ju 14; Ju 17-A 18; d-oc-w-o-u-g; 
LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 

Butler University, Indianapolis 7; C; J 
13-A 4; A 7-A 25; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, 
EM, E, A-V. SS. 

Huntington College, Huntington; C; J 12-A 
4; d-oc-u; LA, EM, SS. 

Manchester College, North Manchester; 
C; J 5-Ju 7; Ju 10-A 11; d-u-oc-w; LA, 
G, EM, A-V, SS. 

Purdue Universi ty, Lafayette; C; J 19-A 
11; w-d-oc-u-g; LA, G, EM 

Valparai so University, V alparsiso; 

13-A 4; d-oc-w-u; LA, G, EM, SS 


IOWA 

Buena Vista College, Storm Lake; C; J 
5-Ju 15, Ju 17-A 19; d-oc-w-u; LA, EM, 
SS 

Drake University, Des Moines; C; J 12-A 
25; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, 
SS 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; 
C; J 19-A 11; A 14-25; d-oc-0-w-u-g; 
LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS; English, ele- 
mentary language arts workshops. 

Saint Ambrose College, Davenport; C; J 
19-Ju 28; oc-u; LA, EM, SS. 

Simpson College, Indianola; C; J 5-Ju 8; 
d-oc-w-u-g; LA, EM, SS; special work- 
shop in American studies. 

University of Dubuque College of Liberal 
Arts, Dubuque; C; J 12-A 11; d-u; LA. 

Wartburg College, Waverly; C; J 13-Ju 
22; Ju 25-A 12; d-o-u; LA, G, EM, SS. 

William Penn, Oskaloosa; C; J 6-A 4; 
d-oc-u; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 


GRADUATE and UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


ADVANCED STUDY WORKSHOPS 
PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTES 


* 
FACILITIES of HIGHEST QUALITY 
LIBRARY RESEARCH LABORATORY 


FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 
June 12—July 15 July 17—August 19 


om 
RECREATIONAL and CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 
Music Lectures Plays Museums 
Swimming Fishing Golf Tennis 


For Bulletin write 
Dean of Sun...ier Session, 719 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 





for credit under the 


jating courses in ati ¢ 
sti faculty. 6 and 8s 
eo Berkeley, Davis ~ 
parbara- Each is within 
and mountains. Write for 
in which you are 
"6; office of the Coordinat, see 
ions: 2441 Bancroft w, Summer 


»B 
sess trkeley 4 
ia. UNIVERSITY Or y 4, 




















EUROPE BY CAR 
UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE : F REE Scmocu: 


NEWARK, DELAWARE EUROPEAN CAR RENTAL & PURCHASE 
President—John A. Perkins Saves You up to 35% on 
Schools of Agriculture, Arts & Samer no pon = 
Science, Education, Engineering, CITROEN peuceot | 
Home Economics, Graduate Studies RENAULT  VOLKS ~~ 


1961 SUMMER SCHOOL EUROPE BY CAR 
Summer Institutes and Workshops Ae yey > 


June 19-August 11 aa a 
For summer bulletin, write to @ Address a 
Director, SUMMER SCHOOL 


ST 


City _ State 
0000000000000 CCbCe 
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KANSAS LOUISIANA 

Bethel College, North Newtor 3 J 5-4 Grambling College, Grambling Cc; J 12-A 
25; d-w-u; LA, A-V. 11; 2 oc-w-u; LA, 3S. 

Friends University, Wichita; C; J 5-/ Xavier University of Louisiana, New 
d-w-u; LA, G, EM, E, A-V Ss. rie 25; C; J 15-Ju 28; d-oc-w-u-g; 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emp« LA, G, EM, E, SS 
C; J 6-Ju 15; Ju 18-A 26; d-oc-w-u-s 
LA, G, EM, A-V, SS. MAINE 

Kansas State University, Manhattan; C Nasson College, Springvale; C 
J 12-A 4; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E d-oc-u; LA, G, A-V, SS. 

SS. University of Maine, Orono; C 

Marymount College, Salina j l u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 
w-u; LA, 

Southwestern ‘College, Winfiel ‘ - MARYLAND 
5; d-w-u; LA, EM Loyola Evening College, Graduate Di- 

University of Kansas, Lawrence; C; J 12 vision. Baltimore 10; C; J 12-A 5; o« 
5; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V v-u-g: LA. G. SS: Russian educati 

University of Wichita, Wichita 8 he vorkshop 
12-A 18; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, I -\ Un ty of Maryland, College Park; C 
SS. J 26-A 4; d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V 

Washburn University, Topeka J ; Ss 
oc-w-u-g; LA, EM, A-V, SS Wash ton Missionary <O! 

*; J 12-A 16; d-u; LA, EM 

KENTUCKY Wes ern Maryland College, West 

Bellarmine College, I I G4 -Ju 26; Ju 27-A 30; d-w-u 
12-Ju 21; d-oc-u; LA 3S 

Centre College. Dany 
d-u; LA. 

Eastern Kentucky State Ric Berk re Musi Center Tal 
mond; C; J 12-A 4 LA 7+ EM Lenox 7 2-A 20; d-oc 
A-V, SS. cial course for amateurs on 

Union College, Barbou ( y- A nd analysis 
d-w-u-g: LA, EM, E, SS sosto! Iniversity, Boston 15 

Western Kentucky State C B Tu Ju 10-A 19; d-oc-o-w-u- 
Green; C; J 12-A 4; d-o A. G } », A-V, SS; reading, Er 
EM, E, A-V, SS mentary science workshops 


( 





SUMMER 
SESSIONS 





Write For This Free Catalog 


Attend class and study on the shores of beautiful Lake Mendota 
in Madison, Wisc onsin’s “* y of the Good Life.” 

The bulletin describes the full and diversified calendar, th 
varied courses, and the complete recreational facilities. This sum 
mer you, too, can study under a distinguished faculty in the most 


pleasant summer surroundings in the Midwest 


New Four-Week Session July 3- Jul, 


4 Special Sessions * 50 Institutes and Conferences 


Evght-Week Session June 19-August // 


Write Dean L. H. Adolfson for your copy of our new illustrated 
catalog. You can use the handy coupon in the back of this magazine. 


I) Ol] sessions 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN * MADISON 


} 
j 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


College of Our Lady of the Elms, Chi- 
copee; C; Ju 6-A 7; u-g; LA, G, EM 


E, SS. 

Lesley College, Cambridge; C; Ju 10-A 18 
d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS. 

Simmons College, Boston 15; C; J 26-A 4 
d-w-u-g 

Springfield College, Springfield; C; J 12-S 
1; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, SS. 

State College at Boston, Boston; C; 
oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, SS. 

Tufts University, Medford; C; Ju 5-A 18 
d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, SS; science teach- 
ers workshop. (See advertisement on 
page 28-T) 

University of Massachusetts, Amherst; C 
J 26-S 1; d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS 


MICHIGAN 
Central Michigan University, Mt. Pleas 
ant: C;: J 19-Ju 28; Ju 31-A 11; d-oc 
o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS. 
Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilant 
C: J 19-Ju 28; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM 
A-V 
Michigan State University, East Lansing 
C; J 19-S 1 (two 5-week or one 10-week 
ssion): d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V 
SS; Asian, foreign language, education 
institutes 
ersity of Detroit, Detroit; C; J 26-A 
: w-u-g: LA, EM, E, A-V, SS; instruc 
yal TV 
rn Michigan University, Kalamazoo 
J 20-Ju 29: d-oc-o-w-u-g: LA. G 
EM, E, A-V, SS 


MINNESOTA 
Concordia College whead; C; J 12-A 
4; d-< w-u; ms A 
McPhail ( ‘ollege of Music, Minneapoli 
C; J 12-A 13: oc-W-u- music 
kato State College Mi ank ato; CG; J 
18: Ju 18-A 22; d-oc-w-u-g; LA 
4-V, SS 
1 State College, Moorhead; C 
d-oc-w-u-£ LA, G, EM 


of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14 
ee advertisement on page 19-T) 
1a State College, Winona; C; J 12-Ju 
15: Ju 17-A 19; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM 
1-V. SS 


MISSISSIPPI 
4 & M College, Lorman; C; J 5-A 
oc-w-u; LA, G, E, EM, A-V, SS 
te College, Cleveland; C: J 7-A 
A, EM, E, A-V, SS 
College, Clinton; C; M 3l-é 
-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, 


Southern College, Hattiesburg 
-OC-0-W- i-g: LA, G, EM 


ississippi, University; C 
Ju 17-A 21; d-oc-w-u-g; LA 


MISSOURI 

Drury College, Springfield; C; J 6-A 8 
d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, SS 

Northwest Missouri State College, Mary- 
ville; C; J 12-A 9; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G 
EM, E, A-V, SS 

St. Louis University, St. Louis; C; J 4-Ju 
28: J 16-Ju 28; Ju 31-S 1; d-o-w-u-s 
LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 

Southwest Missouri State College, Spring 

i ; 1-A 3; d-oc-u; LA, G, EM 


Kansas City, Kansas City 
Ju 24- S 1; d-oc-w-u-g; LA 


Columbia; C; J 
+, EM, E, A-V, SS 


St. Louis 5; C; J 
d-oc-w-u-g; LA 


MONTANA 

Eastern Montana College of Education 
Billings; C; J 12-A 11; d-w-u-g; LA, G 
EM, E, A-V, SS 

Montana State College, Bozeman; C; J 
13-A 18 (three sessions); d-0c-0-w-u-g 
LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 

Northern Montana College, Havre; C; 
l-oc-0-w-u: LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 
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NEBRASKA 
Midland College, Fremont; C; J 1-Ju 21; | 
Ju 24-A 11; d-oc-u; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, | 
ss 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Kear- 
ney; C; J 12-A 4; A 5-A 19; d-oc-o-w- | 
u-g; Lz ;, EM, E, A-V, SS. T RUISES 
raska State Teachers College, Peru; AMERIC) 
5-A 12; oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, | ‘ 
300k passage into a new world! Six sunlit weeks aboard a 
sleyan University, Lincoln; * F a H lul 
‘ d-oc-w-u; LA, EM, E, A-V, great President Liner—sailing from San Francisco to Honolulu, 
| Talk © ‘ € ile y 4 yr ¢ 49 I >. 
Tenchers Colleae, Wayne; Yokohama, Manila, Hong Kong, and Kobe 
wag; LA..G, EE & Go First Class for as little as $918 to Yokohama and back. Or 
take advantage of low-cost Economy Class travel. Fares in 4 
site te C: J 12-23 and 8-berth family-style rooms start at $360 one way. See your 
*vada, no; C; J 12-23; pa “ . ae 
7-18 bone: LA, G, lravel Agent now or mail coupon below for more information. 
EM, E, A-V, SS; workshops in science, 
lidance 





PLEASE RUSH ORIENT CRUISE LITERATURE. I'd like to know about: 


NEW HAMPSHIRE “ . 
Keene Teachers C ollege. Keene: C: J 26-A 7] First Class (J Round the World Cruises ( Cargoliners 
24; d-o-w-u-g; LA, EM, SS. [] Economy Class (0 Summer/Fall Orient Tours [([) Reduced Fare Orient 
Un versity of New Hampshire, Durham; | ie Holiday Cruises 
C; *; d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. | 
NAME ___ is ‘ : : fettionsiiiiinns 
NEW JERSEY 
Montclair State Colle .U /pper Montclair; | ADDRESS 
C: J 26-A 4; d-w-oc-u-g; G, E, A-V, SS; 
all secondary edt ication areas. 
Newark State College, Union; C; J 26-A 
8; o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 
Rutger New Brunswick; C; Ju 3-A 11; 
d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 

















NEW MEXICO 
Eastern New Mexico University, Portales; | 
C; J 12-A 4; d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, 
SS 
xico Western College, Silver City; 
J 10-A 5: d-oc-w-u-g: LA. G, EM, | 311 CALIFORNIA STREET, TRAVEL DEPT. Q@, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. 
A-V, SS American President Lines Offices: 
st. Michael’s College, Santa Fe; C; J 16-A | San Francisco Los Angeles * Seattle » Chicago « New York * Boston * Washington, D.C. * Honolulu 
l 1c-w-u; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS | 
rsity of New Mexico Albuquerque; ——— — 
22-A 16; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, ee 
, V SS See ivartiente nt on 
page 24-T) 











NEW YORK 
Alfred University, Alfred; C; J 12-30; Ju 
3 ll; A 14-S 1; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, 


See advertisement on page 26-T) S 
»klyn College, Brooklyn 10; C; J 21-A 
»c-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, SS; workshops 
n juvenile delinquency, gifted child. 


‘ollege of New York, New York; C; | 
-A 10; oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, SS; 
roup relations 
f St. Rose, Albany; C; J 26-A 5; 
; LA, EM, SS 
bia University, New York 27; C; 
l-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, 





Fo rahi am University, New York 58; C; Ju . P 
ue i? d-oc-w-u-g: LA, G, EM, SS. | Travel by train! save time, too. No 
anhattan School o usic; C; J 5-Ju 29; ss . 
oc-w-u-g: EM (music). “bumper-to-bumper” driving . . . arrive 
New York University, New York 3; C; ici 
J 6-S 8: d-oc-o-w-u-g: LA, G, EM. A-V. rested and relaxed. Delicious meals only 
SS; educational TV_workshop. $1.50 complete. Thrift Coupons good also 99 


ILWAYS | E RAILWAVS 





State U ae Te of Education, | Clyde steamers. Not sold abroad. Buy a 
EM, A- v, Ss) es 
e 0 Lducation, 
G, E, A-V, SS. jeaps Up to 1000 miles for only: a Pass? 
ate —- in the United Kingdom (ex- 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo 14; C; Ju Want “look-ahead” literature? your pass for round-Britain 
13-A 4; d-w-u-g; LA, EM, A-V, 


St. John’s University, Jamaica and Brook- 2 . 
lyn; C; J 11-A 25; u-g. (See advertise- | on Irish cross-channel, MacBrayne’s and 
Universi 7. College 
ee os a a | book or two at your Travel Agent's. 
State University Colleg How about 
Albany; C; Ju 3-A 12; d-o-w-u-g; LA 
State University College of Education, | Unlimited travel for 9 con- 
one onta; C; Ju 3-A 11; d-oc-o-w-u-g; 1st CLASS 2nd CLASS secutive days on any train 
University Teachers College, Os- - 
rego; C; Ju 3-A 11; A 13-A 25; d-u-g; > @so $23 cept afew Continental boat 
EM, E, SS; Ju_ 24-A 5; avocational Ss trains) with a British Rail- 
period for retired teachers. ways “Guest Ticket”. It's 
af Settee Write British Railways, Dept. J-1, 3 travel! First Class, $39; 
Wagner College, Staten Island 1; C; J 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. Second Class, $26 4 
ss , 
Yeshiva University, New York; C: J 5-A 
25; d-oc-w-g; G, EM, E, A-V. SS. 
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eee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ewes 


with a 


happy group 
touring 
by club coach! 


( Many departure dates ame 
your vacation or sabbatical 
This is the ideal way to see and st 
Europe... guided and looked 

a well-informed Tour Cond 
with 20 or so friendly, interesting « 
panions...comfortably ensconced 
luxurious club coach. 

Teachers who have 
Percival Tours are ecstatic a 
good times they’ve had. Many have 
taken several tours, to different coun 
tries. They’ve found such exciting ma 
terial and stimulation for their 
as educators. 

Percival itineraries take you to the 
most worthwhile places. You see fa 
mous “sights” and also get an intimate 
insight into the history of Europe 

Nor is Europe the whole story. Mr 
Percival — many tours of the 
Middle East and Around the World, 
too. Here are exotic experiences for 
you... bizarre costumes, quaint 
toms, strange foods and such a differ 
ent way of life! (Some portions of 
your journey here are by car, some by 
plane, some by coach.) 

You'll find much to reflect upon just 
reading about the Percival Tours by 
Club Coach. Your Travel 
furnish the newest Percival booklet 
Or send along the coupon for a per 
sonal response from Percival 


r 


taken these 


bout the 


work 


cus 


Agent in 


Harold Percival 
travel expert for 
over 33 vear r 
ranges cho 
commodation 
moderate 


“Rrewol, & 


FREE LITERATURE------ 


PERCIVAL TOURS, INC. D 

183 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. ¥ 
712 S. Curson Ave., Los Angeles 36, ¢ 
224 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill 
Tell me about those Club Coach opport 
to study (] Europe [) Middle East Around 
the World. 


About 20 congenial 

people travel with you 

in a luxurious Percival 
Club Coach, 


unities 


Name__._. 


Street 


City 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Agricultural and 
North Carolina, 12-/ 
11; d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 
Atlantic Christian College, Wilson; C 
5-A 18; d-oc-u; LA, G, EM, SS 
Duke University, Durham; C; J lL: 
oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A- 
elementary es social 
Elon College, Elon; J 6-A 19; 
Lenoir Rhyne oe Hickory; 
Ju 19; Ju 20-A 25; d-w-u; LA 
E, A-V, SS. 
Livingstone College 
28; d-u; LA. 
Mars Hill College 
l-u; LA, SS 
Jorth Carolina College, ay ny 
8-A 4: d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM 
Johnson C. Smith Bniversity Cl 
J 5-Ju 12, d-u; LA, A-V 
ersity of North Carolina, Chape 
19-A 26: d 


Technical College 
Greensboro; Cc 


Salisbury; C 


Mars Hill; C 


c 
Un 
C: J 8-Ju 18; Ju 
LA, G, EM, A-V 


a DAKOTA 

te Teachers College, Mayvil 

4 4: d-oc-u; G, EM, E, A-V 

Teachers ‘College Valley ¢ 
1-0c-Ww-u-g LA, G 


College res 
l-oc-w-u; LA, EM, A-V 
Iniversity, Columbus; C 
c-u; LA, EM, E, SS 
College, Defiance; C; J § 

17-A 18; d-oc-w-u; LA, G 
ss 

am University, 

l-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM 

Northern Universi ty, Ada 
d-oc-w-u; LA, G, EM, E 
Iniversity, Athens; C; J 
24-A 25; d-oc-0-w-u-g; 


1- Wallace 


Oxford; C 


sity of Akron, Akron 9 

2 a 1 31-S 1; d-oc-w-u-g 

E, A-V, SS 
Western Reserve University 

6: C: J 19-Ju 28; Ju 31-S 

LA G, EM, E, A-V, SS 
Wilmington College, Wilming 

12-Ju 15; Ju 17-A 18; d-w-u; Li 
Xavier University, Cincinnati 7 

1; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G 


OKLAHOMA 
Northwestern Sts ite College 
28: d-oc-w-u-g ; LA, G, EM 
Oklahoma College for Women 
C: J 5-Ju 28; d-w-u-g; LA 
4-V, SS 
Kianoma 
‘ity; C; J 
SS 
ps University, 


G, EM 


City University 
4-A 25; d-w-u 


Enid; C 
SS 


OREGON 

Oregor 
ce 

E, A 


teed C 


of Education, M¢ 
d-0c-0-W-u-g; 


College 
19-A 11; 
Vv, SS 
ollege, 
l-oc-w-g; LA, 
Southern tes ‘College. Ashlar 
19-A 11: d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G 
A-V, SS 
liversity of Oregon, 
12: d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, I 
University of Portland, Portland; 
19-A 5; d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V 


a tland ee 
Ss 


Ur Eugene; C 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Albright College, 
d-w-u; LA, SS; 

owe University, Lewisbur Criie 
} “A 4; d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, SS 

Cc = gie vs of Technology, Pitts- 
burg sh 13; C; 26-A 12; d-w-u-g:; SS 

Drexel Ins itches of Technology, C llege 
of Home Economics, Philadelphia 4; 
J 26-S 9; d-w-u-g; home economics 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 19: C; J 
12-A 4; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, 
Ss 

Geneva College, 12-A 
11; d-o-w-u; LA, EM, 


Reading; C: J 19-A 11; 
natural science 


Beaver Falls; C; J 
A-V, SS 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 











~ UNIVERSITY 
| 
| 











ALASKA 


Combine Education 
with Vacation 


TWO COMPLETE 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


June 5—June 23 
June 26—August 4 


Graduate and Undergraduate 
Courses in Education 
Special Attention Given to 
the Arctic Basin 


A five day workshop on Alaska, 
August 14-18 offers an opportun- 
ity to learn first hand about the 
49th and largest state. 


AEROSPACE WORKSHOP 


in Anchorage, Alaska 
June 26- July 21 


For Information Write: 


Director of 
Summer Sessions 
Box 515 


Coan Alaska 














incomparable travel adventure 


Fascinating Kabuki dancers, age-old 
shrines, bustling modem cities, captivating 
scenery——you'll gather a thousand 
memories in Japan. 

For information and literature write: 


JADA Towa ASSOCIATION 


45 Rockefeller Plaze, New York 20, N.Y. 

651 Market Street, San Francisca 5, Calif. 
109 Kaiuleni Avenue, Honoluty 15, Hawai 
48 Front Street W., Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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Gettysburg py Gettysburg; C; J 12- 
A 19; d-u; LA, A-V, SS. 

Grove City College, Grove City; C; J 

20-Ju 29; d-oc-w-u; LA, A-V, SS. 

King’s College, Wilkes-Barre; M; J 21-A 

1; u; LA, A-V, SS. 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem; C; J 15-S 
d(M)-oc-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V. 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg; C; J 

12-S 1; d-w-u-g; G, EM, A-V, SS. 

State Te ac hers College, East Stroudsburg; 

J 5-A 25; w-u; G, EM, A-V, SS. 
Teachers College, Edinboro; C; d- 

u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 
» Teachers College, Indiana; C; J 6-A 

7; d-oc-w-u-g; G, EM, E, A-V, SS 

» Teachers College, Kutztown; C; d- 
w-u: ‘G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 
Colle ge, Millersville; C; 
~~. G, EM, A-V, SS. 
Shippensburg; C; 
LA, G, EM, E, A-V, 


a: 


Te: ers 
7-A 30: d-w-u- 
Te acher sc oO olleg 


-oc-U 


rs College, 
; d-oc-w-u; 
Cc oll le ee. West Chester: - Cc: 
pre EM, E, A-V, ss. 
niversity of Seré we. Bey "Scranton; C; J i2- 
A 12; d-oc-u-g; LA, G, EM, SS. 
Wagnecburs Collese. Waynesburg; C; J 
7- 3; d-o-u; LA, EM, A-V, SS. 
ister College, New Wilmington; J 
Ju 31-A 18: d-oc-w-u-g; LA, 
A-V 


S! ippery 
EM, 


RHODE ISLAND 

Brown University, 
26-A 4; d-oc-w-g; LA, E, SS. 

University of Rhode Island, Kingston; C; 
Ju 3-A 11; d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, SS. 


Providence 12; C; J 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Claflin Coll ege, Orangeburg; ;: 
d-oc-w-u; EM, 
Clemson Agri icultural College, Clemson; 
; 12-A 12: d(M)-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, 
A-V, SS. 
Charleston; C; J 
oc-u; 


> of Charleston, 
Ju 24-S 1; 
Erekine coleok Due West; C; ‘J 6-A 17; 
d-w-u; LA, EM, SS. 
Furman University, Greenville; C; J 12-A 
22; d-w-u-g; LA, EM, E, A-V, SS. 
South C arolina State College, Orange- 
J 12-A 2; d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, 
ie V, "ss 
Untine of South Carolina, Columbia; 
W: J 12-A 12; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, 
E, SS; reading, American studies work- 


shops 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill; W; J 12-A 
7, EM, A-V, SS 


d-w-u-g; LA, G, 


J 7-A 11; 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Augustana C oneae. 
5; d-w-u; LA EM, ‘ 

Northern State Te R= a Colles ge, Aber- 
deen; C; J 12-A 18; d-oc-w-u-g; L 
G, EM, A-V, SS. 

Sioux Falls College, Sioux a J 5-A 

d-oc-u; LA, EM, A-V, 

Southe rn State Teachers Colle, ge, Spring- 
field; C; J 5-A 11; d-oc-o-w-u; LA, G, 

A-V, SS. 


— — Se J12-A 


EM, E 


TENNESSEE 

David Lipscomb College, Nashville; C; J 
21-A 10; d-u; LA, EM, SS. 

Fisk University, Nashville; C; J 12-A 4; 
d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, SS. 

King College, Bristol; C; J 9-A 
LA, SS 

Lincoln Mem«c 
C; J 7-A 25: 
A-vV, SS 

Madison College, Madison College; 
20-A 19; d-oc-o-w-u; G, EM, E, SS 

Memphis State University, 
J 13-A 10; d-oc-o-g-u; LA, G, 
Ss 

Univers ~ of 
&: C2 ,-4 
E, ey 


23; d-u; 
ial Un 


iversity, Harrogate; 
d-oc-u; EM, E, 


LA, G, 
e J 


Memphis; c; 
EM, A-V, 


Chattanooga 
EM, 


Chattanooga, 
25; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, 


TEXAS 

Abilens 
6-A 25 
SS 


Abilene; 


Christian College, ¥ 
5 EM, E, £ 


d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, 


Agricultural and Mechanical College of 

panes, College Station; M; J 5-A 25; 
w-g. 

Austin College, Sherman; C; J 5-Ju 14;) 
Ju 16-A 25; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM,| 
A-V, SS. 

Baylor University, Waco; C; J 3-A 25; 
d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS. 

ee ae University, Abilene; C; 

5-A 18; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, 
A: V, SS. 

Howard Payne 
M 29-A 18; 
A-V, SS. 

Lon Morris College. 
5-A 25; d-u; LA, SS 

Our Lady of the Lake 
tonio 7; C (graduate): W 
ate); d(W)-u-g; LA, G, 

Pan American College, 
2-A 25; oc-u; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas 5; 
C; J 2-Ju 14; y * 15- A 25; d-oc-w-u-g; 
LA, G, EM, E, 

Southwest Texas Ste ate College, 
cos; C; J 5-A 25; d-oc-o-w-u-g; 
EM, E, A-V, SS 

Tarleton State College, Stephensville; C; 
J 5-A 24; d-oc-u; LA, G, EM, SS. 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth 
29: C;: J 5-A 25; d-oc-o-w- u-g; LA, G, 
EM, SS. 

Texas College of 
Kingsville; C; J 5- 


Brownwood; C; 
LA. & 


College, 
d-oc-w-u-g; 


Jacksonville; C; J 
College, San An- 
(undergradu- 
EM, A-V, SS. 
Edinburg; C; J 


San Mar- 
LA, G, 


Arts and Industries, 


A 25; d-oc-0-w-u-g: 
LA, G, EM, E, A-V, 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock; C; 
J 2-A 26; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, | 
A-V, SS. 

Texas Southern University, 
J 5-A 27; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, 
A-V, SS. 

Texas Western College, El Paso; C; J 6-A 
22: d-oc-u-g, LA, G, EM, E. SS. 

Texas Woman's University, Denton; W; J 
J 4-Ju 13; Ju 16-A 24; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, 
G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 

University of Texas. Austin; C; J 13-A 
17; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, 


Houston; C; 


SS. 

West Texas State College, Canyon; C; M 
30-A 18; d-oc-w-g; LA, G, EM, SS; 
teaching machines, play therapy. 


UTAH 

Brigham Young University, Provo; C; J 
19-A 25; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, 
A-V, SS; workshop on child develop- | 
ment reading. 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City; C; J 
26-A 19; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, 
A-V, SS: children’s literature work- 
shop. 


College, Middlebury; C;: J) 
d-w-u-g; EM, A-V: language 
(See advertisement on page 


VFRMONT 

Middlebury 
28-A 17; 
courses, 
24-T) 

Norwich University, 
Ju 22; Ju 31-A 26; d-u; 

University of Vermont, 
26-A 18; d-oc-w-u-g; 
ethnic problems and 
tions. 


Northfield; M: J 19- | 
LA, G, SS. | 
Burlington; C: J} 
LA, G, EM, SS; 
intergroup rela-| 


VIRGINIA 
Br we ater College, 
12-A 5; d-oc-u; LA 
College of William and Mary, Williams- 
burg: C,; J 19-A 18: d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, 
G, E, A-V, SS. 
Eastern Mennonite College, Harrisonburg; 
C; J 12-A 19; d-u; LA, EM, SS. 
Longwood College, Farmville; C; J 19-A 
12; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 
Roanoke College, Salem; C; J 19-A 18; | 
d-w-u; LA, G, EM, A-V. 
University of Richmond, 
12-A 25; d-oc-u-g; LA, G, EM. | 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville; C; | 
J 12-J 30; Ju 5-A 12; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, | 
G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 
Virginia State College, Petersburg; C: J 
12-A 11; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM,| 
| 
Ci 


Bridgewater; C; J| 


Richmond; C; J | 


A-V, SS. 
Virginia Union University, 
J-A; d-oc-u; LA, G, EM, 


WASHINGTON 
Central Washington College of 


Richmond; 
A-V, E, SS. 


Educa- 


| SUMMER 





| FOREIGN CAR 
j GUIDE TO 


; EUROPEAN 
, AUTO 
; TRAVEL 


! Auto-Europe’s world-wide auto travel 
guidebook, 6th year—over ¥2 million used. 
] Gives costs, dimensions, performance of 
all foreign cars; how to rent, lease or 
ship home; 8 pages of cars (48 models) 

] in full color. Tells how to get free mile- 
age chart, road maps, kilometers-to- 

j miles conversion table, hotel guide, etc. 
" Learn how to save enough money on a 
. 30 


foreign car to pay for your trip. . 
months to pay for your car! 


LM ! 
Mail coupon or present to your Travel Agent 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





fc ITY. 





AUT 0-EUI 


int'l. Div., National Car Renta! System 
a [ade —_ ome ee 


SCHOOL IN MEXICO 


MONTERREY TEC 


Member: Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, Association of 
Texas Colleges, accredited by the Texas 
Education Agency. 


July 15 to August 25, 1961 
Intensive courses in Spanish Language, 
Economics, History and Sociology, Geog- 
raphy, Folklore and Arts, Spanish and 
Latin American Literature. Courses in 
Spanish Language for junior and senior 
students in high school. 

Interesting Extracurricular Program 
For illustrated literature: 

ESCUELA DE VERANO 
Y DE EXTENSION CULTURAL 
Instituto Tecnologico de Monterrey 
Monterrey, N.L., Mexico 


UNIVERSITE 
DE MONTREAL 


Where French is at home 





Ecole Francaise d‘été 
Elementary, intermediate and advanced 
courses in the French language. 


July 3 to August 15, 1961 


For information write: 
EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
Université de Montréal 
Cc. P. 6128, Montréal 3, P. Q. 











How To Speed Your Mail 
To the Correct Address 
Use the postal delivery zone number 





24-T 





MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


SUMMER — 1961 
Original Summer 


LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 


French ®@ 
Russian ®@ 


June 30—August 17 
BREAD LOAF 
Schoo! of English * June 28—August 12 
BREAD LOAF 
Writers’ Conference * August 16—August 30 
LANGUAGE SCHOOLS OFFICE 
Middiebury 15 Vermont 


German ®*® Italian 


Spanish 








Say You Saw It 
in Scholastic Teacher 





You’ll enjoy your 
summer session at the 


UNIVERSITY OF 


NEW MEXICO 
June 22 to Aug. 16 


You’! enjoy Albuquerque's plea- 
sant summer climate—sunny, dry 
days and refreshingly cool nights 
You are in the midst of the his- 
toric and picturesque Southwest 
where you'll spend your leisure 
time visiting Indian pueblos, Span 
ish missions and other scenic areas 
that surround Albuquerque 

Modern dormitories are 
able on campus, and you wil 
the extensive facilities 
Student Union Building for f 
concerts, lectures, art shows and 
recreation. 

The University is fully a 
ited by the North Central Associa- 
tion and others. Regu college 
courses are scheduled to 
teachers’ needs and are taught by 
distinguished resident and visiting 
professors. 

Special education activities in 
clude a Field School in Archaeo! 
ogy and Ethnology and many} rt 
term workshops, insti 
seminars, 

Registration June 21. Lat 
trations accepted through 


“a tL 


enjoy 


ol ; new 


-rea- 


sult 


Send for your Summer 
Session Bulletin 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 
Director, Summer Session 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Please send me your 1961 Bulletin 


0 a ao = 
Street___ me 
City___ 





isburg: C; J 19-A 

LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 

Washington College of Educ: 
tion, Cheney; C; J 19-A 4; A 7-A 
l-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 

Seattle University, Seattle; C; J 19-A 1: 

( LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 

University of Puget Sound, Tacoma 6; C; 
J 19-A 18; d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V 
SS 

Iniversity of W: 
19-A 18: d-oc-w-u-g 
advertisement on page 18-T ) 

Washington University, Pulln 
12-A 4 -u-g; LA, EM 
DS 

Teste Washington College of E 
3 gham; C; J 19-A 18; d 

A-V, SS 

Spokane 

EM 


LIOI Eller 
W-U-8, 


Eastern 
-OC-W-U-g 


ishingt Seattle; C;. 
LA. G, EM I See 


d-oc-0-w 


G, EM, E 
rth College, 

-w-u-g: LA. G 
WEST VIRGINIA 

! College, Athens; C; 
LA, G, EM, A-V, SS 

Eiki ns College, E 
; d- LA, EM 
State ‘College. Glen 
Ju 17-A 25; d-w-u 


Shepherds 

24-A 26; d-oc-v 

siberty State College, We 

J 12-A 11 l-oc-w-u; L 
Vv. SS 


pate 
( I ll Colleg 

Ju 10- Ju 28: Ju 

4-V, SS 

irian College, Fond du Lac; 

u; LA, G, EM, E, SS. 

Marquette University, Milwauke: 

19-A 11: d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, ¢ 

SS: speech workshop. 

unt Mary College, Milwaukes 

J -A 4; oc-w-u; LA, E, SS 

‘Norbert College, WwW Du Pe 
20-Ju 29; oc-u; LA, G, EM 
State College, Menomoni« 

19-A 11: d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, A-V, § 
Wisconsin, Madison; C; . 
d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E 
(See advertisement page 


Waukesha; C; . 
31-A 18; w-u 


Iniversity of 
20-A 11: 
4-V, SS 
20-T ) 

Wisconsin State College, La Crosse; C; J 
12-A 4: d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V 
SS; creative writing for childre: 

Wisconsin State College, River Falls - 
J 12-A 4: d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E 
AV, SS 

isin State 
J 11-A 3; 
r, SS 

isin State 

4: d-0c-0-Ww-u-g; 


College, Stevens Point 
d-oc-o-u-g; LA, G, EM 


College, Super 
LA, G 


Whitewater 
EM 


ynsin State College, 
-A 11; oc-w-u-g; LA, G, 


WYOMING 
[ versity 
2-A 18 

-g; LA, G, 


studies 


of Wyoming, Laramie; C 
(two five-week terms) 
EM, E, A-V, SS: Ameri 





The Ben Rot 
“Don't worry, now—with poset behavior | 
you can be out of here in seven years.” 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


THIS, SUMMER , 
the Nation's Capital. 


THE 
SN CAN 
[JNIVERSITY 


Washington, D. C. 


Study in 


*-e 


Where World Events and 
Students Meet 


Institutes, Courses, 
and Workshop 


SUMMER 1961 





The Seventeenth Annual Session 


The Institute of the U.S. in World Affairs 


Hi 

! 

| 

I 

| 

| 

| 

| 

l 

I 

| June 26—August 4 (Four or Six Weeks) 
The Fourth . 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





innual Session 


The Institute on Aero-Space Education 
June 26—August 4 





The Twelfth Annual Session 
The Institute on Human Relations and 


Intergroup Understanding 
June 26—August 4 





Regulor Summer Courses in Education and 

in Subject Matter Fields 

fuate and Undergraduate Programs 
Fully Accredited 


th Gra 


| 
| Bc 
| 





Write for Descriptive Folder to: 
DR. SAMUEL ENGLE BURR, JR. 
Chairman, Department of Education 
THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
Washington 16, D. C 


SPECFKAL RATES 


fo] am —tel¥ler- hie] a—) 


HOTEL 


Wellintton 


DRIVE-IN GARAGE 
AIR CONDITIONING - TV 
No parking 
problems at 
Albany's largest 
hotel... with 
Albany’s only drive-in 
garage. You'll like the com- 
fort and convenience, too! 
Family rates. Cocktail lounge. 


136 STATE STREET 
OPPOSITE STATE CAPITOL @ 
See your friendly travel agent. 





STUDY; LIVE AND LEARN 


EUROPE: June 29th Study Tour in Special edu- 
cation and rehabilitation, Boston U. 6 hrs. Cr. 
Registration limit to degree holders with 
experience. Send for details and qualifying 
application. 

NEW ENGLAND: Historical and literary back- 
ground. June 19th B.U.; 3 hrs. Cr. 

Also General European folder. 


ARNOLD TOURS 79 Newbury St. 


Boston 16, Mass. 





MARCH 1, 1961 


SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 


ABROAD 


The following list of summer schools 
abroad was prepared with the help of The 
Institute of International Education. For 
further information consult these sources: 
UNESCO Publications Center, 801 Third 
Ave., New York City 22. (Vacations 
Abroad, $1.25—information on planning a 
vacation abroad for study and educational 
travel; Study Abroad, $3.00—fellowships, 
scholarships, and other subsidized oppor- 
tunities for educational travel); Institute of 
International Education, 1 East 67th St., 
New York City 21. (Summer Study Abroad, 
free—outlines summer programs of schools 
pen to U. S. students; Handbook on Inter- 
national Study for U. S. Nationals, $3.00— 
contains survey of higher education abroad 
for American students); British Information 
Services, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20 (Short Courses and Summer Schools in 
Britain, free); Cultural Division of the 
French Embassy, 972 Fifth Ave., New York 
21 (Summer Schools in France, 1961, free); 
Publications Division, Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D. C. (Opportunities for 
Summer Study in Latin America, 1960, 
25 cents, now published biennially with 
supplement on alternate years.) 


Key to Abbreviations 


Dates: J-June; Ju-July; A-August; 
S-September; O-October * “L’’-courses 
in language of country * “C”-courses in 
culture of country ¢* ‘“w”-workshops, 
institutes * “u”’-undergraudate work * 
““g”-graduate work * “*full details of 
1961 program not yet available. 


CANADA 


ALBERTA 

Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta; 
J 19-S 9; w-u; music, painting, drama, 
weaving, ceramics, photography, writ- 
ing, ballet, French and Russian. (See 
advertisement on page 28-T) 

Iniversity of Alberta, 
W-u-g; arts and science, 


- 


Edmonton; H 
education. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

University of British 
couver; *; u-g; arts, 
education. 


Columbia, Van- 
science, fine arts, 


MANITOBA 
University of Manitoba, Winnipeg; *; u-g; 
arts, sciences, fine arts, education. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 

Mount Allison University, Sackville; Ju 
5-A 16; w-u-g; arts, science, history, 
education; A 17-19 public conference 
on French Canada. 


ONTARIO 

McMaster University, Hamilton; Ju 3-A 
12; u; arts, science. 

University of Western Ontario, London; 
Ju 3-A 12; u, L, lit., history, drama. 


QUEBEC 

Laval University, Quebec; J 30-A 12; 
French L and lit., philosophy, Spanish 
L. (See advertisement on page 30-T) 

McGill University, French Summer 
School, Montreal; J 27-A 9; French L, 
lit., and civilization. Prerequisite: two 
years of French. 

University of Montreal, Montreal. (See 
advertisement on page 23-T) 


SASKATCHEWAN 

University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon; 
Ju 3-A u; arts and science, lan- 
guage, lit., education. 


EUROPE 


AUSTRIA 

Alpbach (Tyrol): Alpbach European 
Forum; A 18-S 6; g; Apply Austrian 
College Society, Generalsekretariat, 
Argentinierstrasse 21, Vienna IV. 

Graz: Anderl Rogge Instittue; J 2-A 5; 
u-g; German L, lit., art; Apply Ander]! 
Rogge Institute, Buergergasse 4, Gras. 
(courses conducted in German) 

Innsbruck: University of Innsbruck; J 
18-S 9 (four three-week courses); u-g; 
L, C. Held at Mayrobfen/Zillertal. 

Salzburg: International Summer Courses; 
Ju 3-Ju 22; Ju 10-A 5; German L at all 
levels. Apply Residenzplatz 1, Salzburg. 

Salzburg: Mozarteum Summer Academy; 
Ju 17-A 26; (three four-week sessions); 
u-g; music voice, opera. Apply Inter- 
national Summer Academy, Salzburg 
Mozarteum, Schwarzstrasse 26. 

Salzburg: Summer School, Austro-Amer- 
ican Society; Ju 2-A 12; u-g; German 
L, music, foreign policy, conducted in 
English. Apply Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, 1 East 67th St.. New 
York 21, before May 1. 

Vienna: University of Vienna, held at St. 
Wolfgang Campus, Strobl; Ju 16-A 26; 
u-g: liberal arts, law, and political 
science, conducted in English. Apply 
Institute of International Education, 1 
East 67th St.. New York 21. 


BELGIUM 

Brussels: Free University of Brussels; Ju 
25-A 22; French L, lit. Apply Secretaire 
des Cours de Vacances, 50 avenue F. D. 
Roosevelt, Brussels. 


DENMARK 

Copenhagen: Committee for the Propa- 
gation of Knowledge about Denmark 
Abroad; A 1-A 30; Danish L, lit; con- 
ducted in English and Danish. Short 
courses on Denmark, conducted in 
English, Ju 24-A 25. Apply Danish Stu- 
dents’ Information Office, Studiestraede 
6, Copenhagen K 

Elsinore: International People’s College; 
A 21-S 4; u-g; Orientation on Denmark 
(in English). Apply The Principal, In- 
ternational People’s College, Elsinore. 

Fredensborg: College of Physical Educa- 
tion; Men; Ju 29-A 15; Women: A 16-S 
2. Apply The Principal, College of 
Physical Education, Fredensborg. 


FRANCE 

Aix-Marseille, University of: Ju 3-A 20 
(two 4-week sessions); art, history, lit., 
philosophy; held at Cannes. Apply Col- 
lege International de Cannes, 4 bis 
Montee Carabacel, Nice. 

Aix-Marseille, University of: Ju 31-A 26; 
“Contemporary France” (economic, so- 
cial, political, administrative and judi- 
cial problems); held at Nice. Apply 
Conference de Documentation pour In- 
terpretes et Traduceus de Francais, 32 
Avenue Foch, Nice. Ju 3-A 26; French 
philology, phonetics, and contemporary 
civilization. Apply Centre Universitaire 
Mediterraneen, 65 Promenade des An- 
glais, Nice. 

Besancon: University of; A 1-A 17; French 
L, C; intensive course for beginners; 
course for foreign teachers of French. 
Apply 30 rue de Megevand, Besancon. 

Caen: University of; Ju 6-A 2; French L, 
lit., C. Apply Secretary, rue de Gaillon, 
Caen. 


25-T 











L 








Mite a, 


Interesting! 
that’s 


MAINE 


Teachers tell us Maine va- 
cations provide fun and edu- | 
cation. The Vikings landed on 
Maine’s famous seacoast in 
1000 Pre-Revolutionary | 
block houses and forts still | 
stand. The Benedict Arnold | 
Trail winds through beautiful | 
lake and mountain regions. | 
You can visit famed art gal- | 
leries, mineral fields, museums, | 
homes of great authors and | 
statesmen. | 

While on this “Heritage | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 





Tour” you'll enjoy delicious 
Maine lobsters, Broadway 
stars at summer theatres, un- 
forgettable scenery, swim- 
ming, boating, antique shops 
and excellent accommoda- 
tions at moderate prices. 
Plan now. Write for 
Vacation Guide. Maine Vaca- 
tion Service, 1163 Gateway 
Circle, Portland, Maine. 


Name = - 


Address aa . 
City State 


== Maine Department of Economic Development J 


| Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 


Don’t miss 
the 


unforgettable 


pleasure 
of an 


vacation 


Ontario is a big land 
with big excitement, 
rugged beauty, fish 
filled lakes and exciting 
cities, The more you 
like a refreshing 
vacation, the more 
you'll love Ontario. 


Province of Ontario, Department of Travel and 
Publicity, Parliament Buildings, Room 382A 
Toronto 2. Canada. 

Please send me full information on holiday in 
Ontario. | am particularly interested in . . ; 
baddies: cesed 
ADDRESS 


GUY... 0 


.. STATE 








PARIS 


(France) 1-28 
« EUROPE in 


july 
1961 


Lectures on political econo 


and social sciences in Englis! 
language. workshops and suided 
visits during three weeks in Paris 


and extensive study tour to Eur 





pean Institutions (Five cou 


one week). Similar lectu 


French language. Apply 
EUROPEAN COLLEGE 


184, boulevard Saint-Germain 
-Paris 6 
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ALFRED 
UNIVERSITY | 


1961 SUMMER SESSION : 





SBSsssseoe 


° 


July 3—August 11 


Graduate and Undergraduate 
Pottery, Liberal Arts 
Sciences, Education, Dramatics 


bo 999999009 554555555555044555054554 
STOSPSORESSS SE SOe 
oe 


For catalog write 








Sessions 


+ 
° 
. 
° 
. 
° 
° 
° 
° 
. 
° 
+ 
. 
° 
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Director, Summer 
Box 805 


Alfred, N. Y. 
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Liberal arts and science 
courses are offered on Whea- 
ton Campus, Black Hills Sci 
ence Station, S.D., and 
Honey Rock, Wisconsin. Air 
conditioned library and sci- 
ence hall; well equipped labo 
ratories. Special work in 
teacher training, Graduate 
School of Theology. and Con- 
servatory of Music; also In 
stitute of Missions. 


CHOOSE FROM 
109 OFFERINGS 


taught by 
Regular Faculty 


SESSIONS 


JUNE 13 TO 
AUGUST 18 


ATTEND 2, 4, 6, 8 OR 10 WEEKS 


You'll enjoy the friendly, Christian atmos; 
all three of Wheaton’s summer campuse 


SEND FOR FREE BULLET! 


Write: Director of Summer School, Dept. 317 


HEATON COLLEGE.- Wheaton, Illinois 


UNIVERSITY OF OSLO 
INTERNATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


Six weeks: July to August 11, 1961 
(All lectures in English) 
Write: Admissions Office 
Oslo International Summer School 
Northfield, Minnesota 








SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


Goethe Institut; J 1-S 5; (two 

) German L, at all levels. Apply 
Lenbachplatz 3, Munich 

Fontainebleau: Schools of Music and Fin Munich: International Summer Course 

s; Ju 1-S 1; arts, music, arch - Ju 7-A 19; “Germany’s Relations with 

Apply 122 East 58t Foreigner Countries Since 1949.” Apply 

22 Akademische Auslandsstelle, Veterina: 

sity of; Ju strasse 1, Munich 22 

Apply Con Munich: University of 

Faculte dé et L, C. “20th Century 

Verdun, Grenob! Deutschkurse fur Auslander 

of; Ju 10-A 20 13, Munich 13 

held at Boulongne-sur-M Rothenburg o/d Tauber: Summer Vaca 

1e August Augellier, Li tion Course; May-S: painting instructio1 

University of; S 1-O 14 n two-week periods. Apply Verkehrs 

» dit *. Apply Institut ‘ sin E. V., Rothenburg o/d Taube: 

etrange. 14 rue du C T 3-A 30 

Montpellie: Germa! 

e Francaise « 1 requ Aus 

lal ¢ landsan Uni Wil 
helmstrasse 11 

igen-Bodensee: Summe 

sity [" « LZ \ Co1 e: Ju 1-O 25 (4 sessions) 

er Cou oe” 2 » I L ilt « il course for te 

Frenc! Ap 


‘ourse s ¢ 


Munich 


sessions 


6-A 31; Frenc 
Chabot-Char 


ersity of; Ju 
L, ( Apply 36 rue 
Dijon 


A 9-A 31; Germar 
Germany.” Apply 
Adelheid 


strasse 


l ngen University ot; 
German I C: knowledge of 
Apply Akademisches 
pecii ours Iniversitat Tubingen 
Frenc », dit 
Paris Uberli: Vacatio 
German 
ichers 


German 


GREAT BRITAIN 
iu Louvre; Ju l- ‘ Apply to Institute of International Edt 
ilpture architectul Dé { cation, 1 E. 67th St.. New York 21, f 
34 Qua du Lou re information about and applications 
Superieure de re at the four universities 
inement des Professt University of Birmingham (held at 
l’Etranger; Ju 3 Strafford-on-Avon) Ju 10O-A 19 
orary French lit., L f ‘Shakespeare and Elizabethan Drama 
ind advanced student a 2. University of Edinburgh; Ju 3-A 11 
yf French. Apply 46 t Fro! Renaissance to Revolution 1559 
Paris V 1789 
titut Catholique; Ju 1-Ju 2: : aoeeiie al 
‘rench L, lit history, art Literature Art and 
eography; ur 1660-1786 
ind teachers Universit >” 
1 Assas 1870 to the Present Day 
titut du Pantheo! ! - Dalkeitl Newbattle Abbey Collewe: . 
»: French L, lit in 1au 15-Ju 22. “Aspects of Scottish Culture 
ava lable Apply 31 l Ju 22-Ju 29, “Aspects of Scottish H 
tory A 27-S 10, “Edinburgh Festiva 
iversity of; Institute Etude A ciation Course.” Apply Secreta 
Ju 14-Ju 31; Conte rm I f Dalkeith, Midlothian, Scot 
and eco! 


English and Fren 


following 
rfectionne! 


Cals a 


London Ju 10-A 18 
Music I ; 
courses 


of Frenc : { of Oxford; Ju 3-A 11 


land 


Paris 


political 
5 University of: A 5-A 19: archas 
ymnne Baille, Fren Apply Board of Extra-Mura 
972 Fifth Ave., Ne Stud University of Durham, 32 Ok 
. ty Ju 10 : ’ Dur lam 
lit , 4 Farnham (S ey) Moor Park 
Superieure Ju 7-A 29; short courses in 
Faculte des Let nanities. Apply The Warden 
e Rene-Descartes, Poiti < College. Farnham, Surrey 
rsity of; Ju 15-A 26; F University of Liverpool: Ju 15-A 5; I 
t St. Malo; inte | >. Sun school held at Cheste 
ers. Apply Facult t Apply University of Liverpool, 9 Abe 
‘e Hoche rennes cromby Sauare. Liverpool ° 
Unive ty ol J . ’ London: British Drama League A 4-A 
German L, lit irt 13 25-S 3: acting and producin 
y Palais de I'l ‘ Apply The Administrator, British Dram: 
eague. 9 F tzroy Square London W. 1 
Lond City of London College: Ju 24-A 
18; Ex h, comparative nterna 
tiona la Apply City of Londo 
nal Cult " | College Moorgate, London, E. C. 2 
t. Harde Londo University of; Ju 3-A 16: educ 
9 i Apply Secretary, Institute of Ed- 
~ af: Ju 18-A 9 ucation Un versity « London, Malet 
a il oi Ry _ St., London W. C.'1. 
slandsamt der U Lougi borough Loughborough 
in = — College Ju 29-A 26: education 
K , pal acye M , drama ts and craft yIhysical 
Sranicnsteine 1 ting 
10 nter itional i : : 
isic. Apply Roquettews GREECE 
1-A Athen \ ric Schoc of Classica 
a. studies at Athens; J 29-A 10; lecture 
students and teachers o 
ind closely related fields 
n English. Apply Prof. Get 
nith, Dept. of C Unive 
Chicago, 1050 59th St., 
37, Til 


ve 

Roman art 4 

Centre d'Etude 
ition Medieva 


College 
the art 
Moo 


mel! 


ana 


Be1 te ' Summ 


tic 
ottenbureg ow 


Traini 
music 


Koblenze1 . 
eaut 


liversity of; A 
not for language be nd tou 
‘mische Auslandsstelle the ; i be 
at Frankfurt, Mertonstrasse 17 Conducted 
University of; A 2-A 30; G tread Sins 
L, lit. Apply Akademis« Lus- sity of 
isamt an der Universitat-Freit Chica 

fortstrasse 11. 

University of; Ju IRELAND 

German L, C. Apply Akade Dublin: Trinity College; Ju 4-Ju 18; Iris! 

Auslandsamt de Universitat, Graben- heritage Apply Secretary, Summ 

14 : - School Office. 

; of; Ju 20-A er- Dublin: University College; Ju 1l-Ju 26; 
Apply Akade Irish Lit, C. L. Apply Secretary, Sum- 

-genstrasse 10, Ma mer School Office. 

Sligo: Yeats International Summer School 
A 12-A 26; “Yeats: A Study of the Poet 
and His Works.” Apply Irish Tourist 
Office, 33 E. 50th St.. N. Y. C 
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lassics 
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Gutenberg U 
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ITALY 

Aquilla: University Summer Courses; A 
1-A 31; Italian L, lit., history of me- 
dieval ard modern art; some lectures in 
English. Apply Prof. Vincenzo Rivera, 
Director Institute Botanico dell’Uni- 
versita de Roma, Rome. 

Cumae: The Vergillan Society; Ju 3-S 9; 
five two-week sessions and one six-week 
session (includes tour of Naples, Sicily, 
Rome); lectures on classical lit., history 
and archaeology conducted in English. 
Apply Rev. R. V. Schoder, Loyola 
Univ., Chicago 26, Il 

Florence: University of; Ju 5-A 23; Italian 
L, lit., history. Apply Segretaria del 
Centro di Cultura per Stranieri, Via 
S. Gallo 25 A, Florence 

University of; International Courses 
held at Gargnano, Lake Garda; Ju 10-A 
9; Italian L, C; all levels of instruction. 
Apply Segretaria dei Corsi Interna- 
zionali, Universita degli Studi de Milano, 
Via Festa del Perdono 7, Milan. 

Perugia: Italian University for Foreigners; 
Ju 1-S 30; Italian L, lit., history. Apply 
Universita Italiana per Stranieri, Pa- 
lazzo Gallenga, Perugia. 

Pisa: University of; Ju 14-A 3; A 6-A 26: 
Italian L, lit., history; held at Viareggio: 
some courses in English. 

Rome: American Academy in Rome; Ju 
3-A 11; Roman civilization from earliest 
times to reign of Constantine; in Eng- 
lish. Apply American Academy in 
Rome, 101 Park Ave., New York 17. 

S a University of; Ju 15-S 15; Italian 
> a & 


WHY TRY TO STUDY 
WHERE IT’S HOT? 

COME TO HUMBOLDT, 
WHERE IT’S NOT! 


Fully Accredited 








Liberal Arts, Education, and 
Psychology 
Leading to A. B. and M. A. 
June 19-July 28; July 31-August 25 
HUMBOLDT STATE COLLEGE, 
Room 217 
Arcata, California 
“In the cool, green, Redwood Empire” 


FLYING COLLEGE 
SUMMER TOURS 


AROUND THE WORLD $2150 














OTHER TOURS: Around South America; 
Africa; Near East; Europe (3 tours); Russia; 
Iberian Peninsula. Twelfth Season. 
Prof. H. S. Tarbell 
1 East 53rd St., New York 22, N. Y. 


BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 


PROVIDING A KEY TO THE 


LATIN, GREEK, SPANISH. GERMAN 


OTHER MODERN FOREIGN 
now being studied in 
HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


ANGUAGE TEXTS 


TRANSLATION PUBLISHING (O., in 


RVIN 


Prices trom $0 


ee a 6? PLACE NEW YORK yw Y 








HOW TO TRAVEL FREE TO EUROPE 
SUMMER 1961 


Form your own student or teacher group 
going abrood next summer. As group 
leader you go FREE. Write: 





U. S. NATIONAL STUDENT ASS‘'N 
Educational Travel, Inc. Dept. ST 
20 West 38th St., New York 18. OXford 5-5070 











Venice: Conservatorio Nazionale di Mu- | 


sica; *; Italian music of 16th-19th cen- 
turies, Italian opera and instrumental 
music. 


LUXEMBOURG 

Luxembourg: International 
Comparative Economics; A 20-S 30; 
customs unions and economic integra- 
tion; graduate level. Apply Int’l Uni- 
versity of Comparative Sciences, 13 rue 
du Rost, Luxembourg 


Faculty of 


NETHERLANDS 

Amsterdam: University 
“National Values in a World Com- 
munity.” Apply Secretary Summer 


of; Ju 11-Ju 27; 





Session, 27 Molenstraat, The Hague. 

Hague: Academy of International Law; 
Ju 10-A 18; knowledge of international 
law required. Apply Secretariat, Peace 
Palace, The Hague 


NORWAY 

University of Oslo Summer School; | 
1-A 11; Norwegian L and C, inter-| 
relations, social studies, hu- 
manities. Seminar for teachers in the 
educational system of Norway and| 
physical education in Scandinavia; spe- 
cial course on family life in Norway 
and medical care services; conducted 
in English. Apply Oslo Summer School 
Admissions Office, St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, Minn. (See advertisement 
on page 26-T) 


Oslo: 
Ju 


national 


PORTUGAL 

Coimbra: University of; Ju 10-A 19; Por-| 
tuguese L, C, at all levels. Apply Secre- 
tario de Curso de Ferias, Faculdade | 
de Letras. | 


SPAIN | 

For general information apply to: Uni- 
versity Courses for Americans in Spain, 
Cultural Section, Spanish Embassy, 
1477 Girard St., Washington, D. C. 

Barcelona: University of; Ju 10-Ju 31; 
Spanish L, C., held at Palma de Mal- 
lorca; A 2-A 23; Spanish L, C., held 
at Barcelona. Apply Direccione de los | 
Cursos de Verano, Barcelona. 

Madrid: University of; Ju 1-A 20; L, lit., | 
civilization, painting, music, philosophy. | 
Apply Curso de Verano, Universidad de | 
Madrid, Cuidad Universitaria, Madrid. 

Madrid: Direccion General de Relaciones | 
Culturales; Ju 1-A 13; “20th Century | 
Spain.” Apply Spanish Embassy, 1477 | 
Girard St., Washinton, D. C. 

Santiago: Santiago de Compostela; Ju 
10-A 9; L, C. Spanish medieval culture. 
Apply Cursos de Verano, Universidad. | 
Courses in L, lit., history and art will | 
also be held at San Sebastian, Santand- | 
er, and Oviedo. Information concerning | 
these courses may be obtained by writ- | 
ing to the Spanish Embassy (see ad-| 
dress above) 


SWEDEN 

Lund: University of; S 1-14; International 
Student Course. Apply Stora Tvargatan 
11, Lund. 

Stockholm: Central Organization of Stu- 
dent Unions in Stockholm; S 1-S 14; 
“Controversial Problems of Today,” 
conducted in English; held at Taby. 
Apply International Student Seminar, 
Lidingovagen, Stockholm. 

Stockholm: Swedish Institute for Cultural 
Relations and University of Uppsala; Ju 
31-A 19: “Modern Sweden: A Survey of 
Political, Cultural, Economic and Social 
Aspects of Sweden”; in English; held at 
Uppsala. 

Further information on study in Sweden 
may be obtained from the Sweden- 
America Foundation, Grevturegatan 14, 
Stockholm. 





| 


SWITZERLAND 

Churwalden: Albert Schweitzer College; 
Ju 15-Ju 27; Ju 28-A 6; philosophy, 
ethics, religion, psychology; in English 
and German. 


AUDIO 
AUTOMATION 


FASIER TEACHING 
ee VALE 


SELF 


Dynamic Tape Recorder Advance enhances 
Modern Teaching Techniques! ¢ Develops 
oral skills; promotes retention! ¢ Excel- 
lent for language and speech students— 
speeds learning! e Helps music students 
improve technique! e Teachers save time 
and energy! 


Versatile V-M “Add+A-+Track”’ offers 
unlimited opportunities for powerfully ef- 
fective teaching methods! imagine! A 
teacher records instructions or lessons. 
Then, or at any later time, the student re- 
cords on another track while listening to 
the teacher’s recording. On playback, both 
recordings are heard simultaneously! First 
track (or master) may be used any number 
of times! V-M ‘tape-o-matic’® 4-Track 


Stereo-Play Tape Recorder 
I = 


with “Add +A-+ Track” 


model 720 


$225.00* cist 


* Slightly Higher West 





V-M Also Offers A Complete “Audio L ing 
Center” Proposal — From One Unit to as 
Many as Your Language Laboratory Requires. 


wwe we ee ew ew we wee - 


V-M CorRPORATION « Dept. ST 361— 
305 Territorial Road/Benton Harbor, Michigan 


Please send me additional information 
without obligation on V-M Tape Recorders 
and “Audio Learning Center” proposal. 


Naue SS 
ADDRESS 
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LIBERAL ARTS e SCIENCES e 


SCIENCE TEACHING e 


FLES WORKSHOP « 


HAWAII 


we 4 


Study on internstional compus 
“with East-West Center 
students and scholars 


300 graduate and 
undergraduate courses 


emphasis Pacific and Far East 


Institute on Asian Studies 


STRONG EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 


Special education and guidance 
administration and curriculum 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 


Say You Saw It 
in Scholastic Teacher 





find out how 
your school 
can get 


better MAPS at 


lower 
cost 


Send for this 
complete 
COLORPRINT™™ 
Catalog today! 


Here’s a sample of 
make: 


GIANT 50” x 38” FULL COLOR 
Maps of the World, U.S.A., | 
So. Amer., Pacific, No 
Africa, Canada 


rope, 


Asia, 


Liberal School 


Discounts. 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


vA | AMERICAN MAP COMPANY, INC 
New York 23, N.Y 








} West 6lst Street e 


July 5—August 18 


UMMER — oxtvensiry 


MEDFORD 55, MASSACHUSETTS 
in historic metropolitan Boston 


BULLETIN * 


| VALENCIA, Spain. 


| 807 





REMEDIAL CLINIC 


SCHOOL 


LATIN WORKSHOP 


EDUCATION e 


® DNIGVSY SILAWHLIUY «© 





UNIVERSITY 
OF NEUCHATEL 


Switzerland 


FACULTY OF LETTERS 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE 
FACULTY OF LAW 
FACULTY OF THEOLOGY 


With seminary of modern French 


for foreign students, preparing 


graduates degrees. International 


law. Commercial, economic and 


social science. 


Holiday Course 1961: July 10—Aug. 5 











SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 1961 
University of San Francisco 
GUADALAJARA, Mexico. July 2-August 5 


$240 les tuition, board, room an tivities 


June 30- nr et 22 
individual C ent 
t uition, boar 


n 
ROUND TRIP 'BY 


Severa plans to fit 
including 
and 


$625 


‘PLANE 


a es, 
| NEW "YOR K- MADRID-VALENCIA 


UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 
TOt R OF EUROPE. July and August. 
4 first tour visiting 10 c« < of E 
ope and Morocco (Africa). Unive credits 
pt al. Conducted by Dr. Carlos §S 


class 


mation: Dr. Carlos Sanchez 
Francisco, San Francisco 


For Teachers — FRE E E 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL FOLDER 
Study and Travel in MEXICO at low 
cost. 5 hours College credit. Session 


July 22 to Aug. 18. Write for it today: 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 
N. Main Wichita, Kansas 





University of Alberta 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
29th Annual Summer Session 

Main Summer Courses—July 3 to Aug. 12, 1961 
Music—Painting—Theatre Arts—Ballet— Handi- 
crafts—Writing—Modern Languages—Photog- 
raphy 

Painting Short Courses June 19 ] & 
Aug. 14—Sept. 9. For further particul ite 
Director, Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, on 














GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


University of Arizona will offer, in cooperation 
with professors from Stanford University and 
Guadalajara, in Mexico, July 3-Aug. 11, art, folk- 
lore, geography, history, language & literature 
courses. Tuition, board & room, $245 up. Write 
Prof. J. B. Roel, Box 7227, Stanford. California 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


1eva: University of; Ju 17-O 21; French 
international institutions; eee 
} a for teachers of French, Ju 17-A 
5. Apply Cours de vacances, University 
of Geneva. (See advertise ment on page 


30-T) 

Lausanne: University of; Ju 11-O 21; 
French lit., L, C. Apply Secretariat des 
Cours de Vacances Lausanne, 5 Place 
de la Cathedrale. 

Neuchatel: University of; Ju 10-A 5 
French L, lit. Apply Secretary of Uni- 
versity, Avenue du les Mars 26. (See 

ertisement on page 28-T) 


LATIN AMERICA 


COLOMBIA 

Bogota: Universidad de Los Andes; Ju 
1-A 15; Spanish L (with language lab) 
Apply Secretario General, Universidad 
de los Andes. 


os 


ECUADOR 

Quito: Central University of Ecuador; A 
11-S 11; Spanish L, C, Latin American 
C. Apply Faculty of Philosophy and 
Letters, Calle Chile 1350. 


GUATEMALA 
Guatemala City: San 
L, lit., history, 
ropology; in English 
Summer School, San 
Apartado 179. 


Carlos University; 
archaeology 
ind ant Apply 

i Carlos 


liversity 


MEXICO 
jara: Guadalajara Summer School 
sponsored by University of 
with Stanford Univ. faculty; 

, C, art, folklore, history, ge- 
raphy. Apply Prof. Juan B. Rael, Box 

~s Stanford Univ., Stanford, Calif 
“e advertisement on page 28-T) 

snebaste University of; Ju 3-A 15 

panish L, Mexican and Latin Amer- 

lit., history. Apply Secretary of 
Summer School 

City: National U 

Spanish L, lit., 

1 7 School, 

Mexico 20, DD. 

» City College: J 20-A 31; 

rt, social science, anthropology, 

ve writing, international relations; 

workshops in Latin American culture 

and teaching Spanish. Apply Dean of 

Adn Mexico City College, Km. 

16 Carretera Mexico-Toluca, Mexico 

10, D. F 

Morelia: Universidad Michoacana de San 
Nicola de Hidalgo; Ju 3-A 11; Spanish 
L, lit., history, music, arts; courses for 
teachers of Spanish. Apply Melchor O 
Campo 351, Morelia, Michoacan 

Monterrey: Instituto Tecnologico de Mon- 
terrey; Ju 15-A 25; Spanish L, folklore 
lit. Apply Escuela de Verano y de Ex- 
tension Cultural, Sucursal de Correos 
“J,” Monterrey N. L. (See advertise- 
ment on page 23-T) 

Salti -~ Interamerican Un iversity; J 19- 
Ju Ju 3-A 11; A 14-A 25; Spanish L 
aaa ‘lit., arts, humanities. Apply Di- 
rector * Admissions, Apartado 255, 
Saltillo, Coahuila, Mexico 

San Mig 3 Allende: Instituto 
19-A 31; Spanish L, Mexican 
drama, arts, crafts (in English). 
Instituto, San Miguel de Allende, 
najuato 

Taxco: Taxco Summer School; Ju 
18; L, C, painting, silvercraft, field trips 
Apply Prof. J. E. Angualo, 807 N. Main 
St.. Wichita, Kansas. (See advertise- 
ment on page 28-T) 

Xalapa: Universidad Veracruzana; J 23- 
A 12; Spanish L, arts, history. Apply 
Summer School for foreign students 
University of Veracruz, Juarez 23, Xa- 
lapa 


niversity ol Mex 
history and arts 
Cuidad Univer- 


Spanish 
cre- 


ssion 


Allende; J 
history, 
Apply 
Gua- 


22-A 


PERU 

Lima: University of San Marcos; Ju 1-A 
24; Spanish L, Peruvian C, folklore, 
art. Conducted in Spanish with English 
resumes. Apply School of Special Stud- 
ies, University of San Marcos 
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Films: Magic Carpet 


for Travel 


travel-geography films pro- 


Nt 


1 
around the 


we ll take 

n continent and moving east. 

Our 49th state stars in Land of White 
Alice (27 mins., color, free loan, West- 
ern Electric). “White Alice” is Alaska’s 
new telephone and telegraph system, 
the state's first reliable communications 
the new 
technique of “tropospheric scatter” 
helps overcome the many obstacles to 
Alaskan communications. Meanwhile, 
the film presents the people in villages, 

cities, portraying many 
daily life. A trip with a 
provides added drama. A 
teacher's and a booklet about 
Alaska accompany the film. 

Dropping down into Canada, we first 
visit the Land of the Red Goat (20 
nins., color, free loan, Canadian Travel 
Film Library) in the untamed territory 
British Columbia. There, 
a government biologist 
m a study of wild life in this moun- 
tainous section. While we learn about 
also learn about 


magi take us 
world. Hop aboard, and 


carpet to 


a trip, beginning with our 


system. We are shown how 


towns, and 
aspects of 
bush pilot 


guide 


~ northwest 
we accompany 


birds and animals, we 
the country and its climate and topog- 
I iphy 
Farther south we are introduced to 
Fraser's River (15 mins., color or b&w, 
loan, Canadian Travel Film Li- 
brary), that long, wild river so tied up 
with Canadian geography, history, and 
de velopment We learn of its history 
and its present day industries, includ- 
ing the great lumbering area, salmon 
fisheries, farms, orchards, and ranches, 
and end up in the prosperous, modern 
city of Vancouver. The film provides a 
fine introduction to western Canada. 
Now down to warm ourselves with 
A Portrait of Bermuda (27 mins., color, 
free loan from Bermuda Trade Devel- 
opment Board) which shows us the 
island’s history, landmarks, people, ac- 
tivities, and, of course, recreation facil- 
ities. All are presented as possibilities 
for photography, with many good tips. 
Europe is next, so off we go to spy 
on Mediterranean Cruise (25 mins., 
color, sponsored by the Cunard Line, 
free loan from Sterling-Movies U.S.A.) 
which takes us to many ports of call, 
including Madeira, Casablanca, Haifa, 
Cairo, Istanbul, Palermo, and Lisbon. 
As we visit each city, the narrator tells 
us about the country, its peoples, his- 
tory, and culture. The film provides 
introduction to the entire 


free 


a unique 


area, 


By VERA M. FALCONER 


A similar visit to many places in 
Europe is made possible by Across the 
Frontiers (30 color, free Joan 
from German Federal Railroad), story 
of the crack Trans-Europe-Express. We 
see how the express was planned, de- 
signed, and built—and then travel with 
it to Paris, Hamburg, Zurich, and Mu- 
nich. 

Two films 
The Soviet Union 
mins., color, Grover-Jennings ) 
how the geography of this huge land 
affected peoples, traditions, and _ life. 
Some scenes are current; others were 
photographed prior to Communist con- 
trol. Iron Curtain Lands (Post-Stalin 
Period) (20 mins., also Grover-Jen- 
nings) is a current production. Geo- 
graphic and historic matters are cov- 
ered briefly, and we are shown varied 
aspects of life in Russia today. To- 
gether, these two films give a_ solid 
picture of the U.S.S.R. 


mins., 


take us to the U.S.S.R. 
An Introduction (18 
shows 


A Tour of Africa 


We can make quite a tour of Africa. 
A new series of 13 films (each 13 mins., 
color or b&w, Birad Corp.) takes us 
to many areas as we visit the peoples 
of Equatorial East Africa. Concerned 
chiefly with native peoples and their 
way of life, these films present a back- 
ground for understanding an area in- 
creasingly important in world affairs. 
Photography is superb. Lost Lake, for 
example, takes us to Lake Rudolph, 
unbelievably in the midst of a desert. 
There we see the life of the tribesmen, 
men still immersed in their traditional 
past, but slowly changing their way 
of life. African Game Farm shows how 
a farmer in the highlands of Kenya 
raises wild animals for zoos, movie 
work, etc. Other titles in the series: 
Mombasa Port, African Tackle Smash- 
ers, Akai Had Eight Wives, Memsahib 
on Safari, African Outpost, Sangale, 
The Riverene, Animals of the Masai, 
Water in the Sands, Legend of OT Lolo- 
kuwe, and The Spearmaker,. 

Two films take us to Nigeria. Nige- 
ria—New Nation (20 mins., b&w, Con- 
temporary Films) discusses that nation, 
its peoples, and many aspects of life 
there today, including religions, poli- 
tics, education, and industries. Twilight 
Forest (27 mins., color, also Contem- 
porary) shows resources of the Nigerian 
rain-forest, harvesting of hardwoods, 
and how the unbelievable obstacles to 
lumbering are conquered. 

Along the Guinea Coast we go to 


Bicyclists pause to enjoy the view across 
Hamilton Harbour on island of Bermuda. 


see Surf Boats of Accra (21 mins., 
color, also Contemporary) which pic- 
tures those famous surfboats and the 
native crews who for long years carried 
cargo to and from ships. This exciting 
film provides a startling example of the 
old ways being supplanted by new 
ones in the development of Africa. 
Now to India, Where the Tiger 
Prowls (17 mins., color, produced by 
New York Zoological Society, from 
McGraw-Hill), to see the typical rural 
life of a village in tiger country. There 
cattle protection methods and the vigi- 
lance needed to protect the people from 
tiger attack are somewhat frighteningly 
etched. Through photog- 
raphy, we also see the huge cat, beauti- 
ful but dangerous, in many of his daily 


marvelous 


activities. 

The “New Horizons” (each 
13% mins., color, sponsored by Pan 
American Airways, free loan from Ideal] 
Pictures) takes us to many places, but 
the four we viewed take us to Asia and 
the Pacific Each film features 
some geographical and historic data, 
famous landmarks, and the people 
Turkey recounts the contributions of 
the old Turkish Empire to music, Thai- 
land is as lovely to look at as the coun- 
try itself. Japan includes a fine sequence 
on processing of silk fabric. The Philip- 
Moslem 


series 


areas. 


pines provides a picture of 
influences. 





SOURCE: Bermuda Trade Development Board, 
620 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 20, N. Y.; Birad Corpora- 
tion, 1564 Broadway, N. Y. 36, N. Y.; Canadian 
Travel Film Library, 680 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 20, 
N. Y.; Contemporary Films, 267 W. 25th St., N. Y. 
1, N. Y.; German Federal Railroad, 11 W. 42nd 
St., N. Y. 36, N. Y.; Grover-Jennings Productions, 
P. O. Box 303, Monterey, Colif.; Ideal Pictures, 
58 E. South Water St., Chicago, Ill.; McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 
36, N. Y.; Sterling-Movies U. S$. A., 100 W. Mon- 
roe St., Chicago 3, Iil.; Western Electric Co., Pub- 
lic Relations Dept., 195 Broadway, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 





30-T SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 





| RUSSIAN TRIP 


UNIVERSITY OF GENEVA UNIVERSITE LAVAL || Coutinied from oaas 12-7 


SWITZERLAND 
Summer courses in French Language 1961 Québec, Canada ; oe 
5 sessions of 3 weeks fr | training for the ministry has to be done 


JUL z , 
Classes from ‘beginners to edvanced students FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL | | by correspondence. 


SOeROM TULY 17 To AUC Sera June 30 - August 12, 1961 University students and public school 
os teachers approached members of our 





FR 

With the collaboration of a professor I . 

Institut universitaire des Sciences de du- Oral French, Grammar, Literature, 
cation and a few pupils from primary nools ‘ party on Many occasions. All were eagel! 

Seminar on International heatitutions Methods; Elementary Intermediate ] I t A i lai 

- . . } -TICé ome explain- 
With the Ff meer a Se ala and Advanced Courses; M.A. and Ph.D. to learn abou a, a: ad _ 
abors eading perso ing that they wanted to practice their 


from U.N.O., W.H.O., the Red C iT I : 

Excursions — Entertain ats ag: wi voor anaes ‘ English, while others were frankly curl- 

ed — =< Secrétariat des owl d’ete ous. Questions most frequently asked 
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COURS DE VACANCES, UNIVERSITY (30 : 
, Québec, Canada “ )» « 
GENEVA, SWITZERLAND your pay?,” “Do you own a car?,” “Do 


you have a house?” 
We took two overnight trips on the 
Black Sea and it was here that people 
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seemed freer to approach us and talk. 
After one long conversation with a 
group of maritime students, they all 
shook hands saying, “Thank you so 
much, you are the first Americans we 
have ever talked with.” 

4 member of our party gave two 
books to a teacher who had previously 
been arrested for accepting literature 
He was to return to the hotel the next 
day for a third book. He came _ back 
and reported that he had been arrested 
on his way home and the books confis- 
cated, but he wanted the third book so 


desperately that he was willing to risk 
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the third arrest. Freedom? 


Impressions of Visit 


As I look back on my trip my most 
vivid impressions are of a tremendous 
amount of construction; of wide, well 
kept streets forever being cleaned by 
women with long, crude brooms; newly 
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quarters in large cities chiefly crowded 
apartments each with its own balcony 
full of flowers, but with a general air of 
: carelessness in the appearance of win- 
See Life Magazine coupon, Feb. 15 Teacher , 1 puntoine- few childven and 
p 17-7 aows in¢ ( 
young people on the streets of larger 
’ cities; the great seriousness of people. 
In the larger cities evervone was 
very busy, as if dedicated to arriving at 
Teacher, p. 3-T some specific goal in as short a time as 
ponsiinne As we moved into the Ukraine 
and the smaller cities it seemed to me 
that life was much more leisurely. 
In addition to the usual tourist sights, 
on our visit we met with three sets of 
school officials, visited nurseries, sani- 
toriums, rest homes, a tea factory, and 
a clothing factory. We were not allowed 
to visit a state or collective farm or an 
apartment house, and the only places we 
went without our guide were churches 
and public parks. However, I think I 
speak for the entire group when I say 
we considered the trip interesting and 
worthwhile. This is the only point on 
which there was complete agreement, 
for the U.S.S.R. is a country which gen- 
erates much difference of opinion, 
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All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Progroms subject to change. Check local sto- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


DRAMA 


Fri., Mar 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Twilight Zone: “Mr. Dingle the Strong,” 
staring Burgess Meredith and come- 
dian Don Rickles in the story of a 
milquetoast vacuum cleaner salesman 
suddenly transformed by two visitors 
from outer space 

Sun., Mar. 5, 1:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Fron- 
tiers of Faith: “Countdown—Three 
Gentlemen from Africa” by Louis E. 
Lomax, fifth in a series of dramas bit- 
ing at “American conformity and 
apathy.” Today a despairing American 
and a more hopeful American writer 
listen to three Africans present the 
most common African world views 

5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Omnibus: “Fierce, 
Funny, and Far Out—The New Drama 
as Viewed by William Saroyan.” Sam- 
plings of avant-garde drama with host 
Alistair Cooke and commentator Wil- 
liam Saroyan. Samplings of contem- 
porary plays include scenes from Sa- 
royan’s “The Time of Your Life,” Eugene 
Ionesco’s “The Killer,” Edward Albee’s 

‘The Sand Box,” and Samuel Beckett’s 
“Krapp’s Last Tape.” Saroyan has also 
written a new parody on his play for 
this production. Performers include 
Myron McCormick, Charles Bolender, 
Sudie Bond, Mike Kellin, Nancy Wick- 


wire, others 

Sat., Mar. 11, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Equitable’s Our American Heritage: 
“The Secret Rebel.” (See Teleguide, 
page 3-T.) 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


( NBC- TV) Spe- 


Thurs., Mar. 2, 9:30 p.m. 
a celebration 


cial: “25 Years of Life,” 
of the anniversary of “Life” magazine. 

Sat., Mar. 4, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) New York 
Philharmonic: Leonard Bernstein di- 
rects Mozart's “Linz” Symphony, Three 
Orchestral Pieces by Berg, and Ives 
Symphony No. 2 

Sun., Mar. 5, 10:30 a.m. (CBS- TV) Look 
Up and Live: “Ballet Esther,” and origi- 
nal ballet choreographed by John But- 
ler and performed by Carmen de Lav- 
allade and others in observation of the 
beg sinning of Purim. 

30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Accent: New 

wee akly series exploring arts, music, sci- 

and education. 

(CBS-TV) The Ed Sullivan 

include new comedian 


ence 
8:00 p.m 
Show: Guests 
Bob Newhart 
(NET—check local educational tele- 
vision sté aneen) American Perspective: 
— As Warrior—John Dos 
Graham C. Wilson intro- 
the first in series of five pro- 
grams devoted to the American writ- 
er’s treatment of the soldier-hero. 
(NET) Casals Master Class: Casals di- 
rects two students as they perform the 
first and last movements of Beethoven’s 
Sonata No. 5 in D Major. He explains 
that “prettiness” of sound is not enough. 
Mon., Mar. 6, 5:30 p.m. (CBS—check local 
affiliate) Invitation to Learning: Rous- 
Social Contract,” third in 


seau’s “The 
“Defending Democracy.” 


the series 


(CBS-TV) U.S. 
Steel Hour Special: “Private Eye, Pri- 
vate Eye,” a Max Liebman musical 
comedy satire on the private eye shows 
that now rival the “oaters” for No. 1 
on Trendex. Ernie Kovacs, Edie Adams, 
Hans Conried, and Pat Carroll take off 
on the TV private eye, the old-style 
detective, and the dominant role now 
played by jazz on the mysteries. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Sat., Mar. 4, 1:30 p.m. (WCBS-TV, New 
York—check local affiliate) Young 
Worlds ’61: “The Roots of Prejudice— 
Civil Rights.” 


Wed., Mar. 8, 10:00 p.m 


David Brinkley, who stars in Our Man 
in Hong Kong, Tues., Mar. 21 (NBC-TV). 


Sun., Mar. 5, 12:00 noon (ABC-TV) Meet 
the Professor: Host Harold Taylor and 
guest Morris Janowitz, professor of so- 
ciology at Univ. of Michigan. 

1:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Issues and An- 
swers: Special show on the U.N. 

4:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Great Chal- 
lenge: “International Communism,” 
symposium with Howard K. Smith, mod- 
erator. Participants include Attorney 
General Robert F. Kennedy. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: “The Burma Surgeon Today 

~Dr. Gordon Seagrave.” 

10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Winston Church- 
ili—The Valiant Years: “Sand and 
Snow.” Documentary about the Casa- 
blanca Conference of 1943, the Battle 
of Stalingrad, and the German sur- 
render in Tunisia. Eye-witness reports 
and contemporary film 

Tues., Mar. 21, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Spe- 
cial: “Our Man in Hong Kong.” The 
wry wit of David Brinkley on an itin- 
erary of a fascinating city. 

(NET—check loca! educational tele- 
vision station) Forty-Five Years with 
Fitzpatrick: “‘The Defense of the 
Underdog.” Cartoonist Daniel R. Fitz- 
patrick, host Joseph Passoneau, and 
Oberlin College president Robert K. 
Carr discuss the social changes of the 
past half-century and how they have 
affected the underdog. 


31-T 


(NET) Briefing Session: “Berlin— 
Cold War Thermometer.” Host Edward 
P. Morgan, briefing officer John 
MacVane, and guests Pulitzer Prize re- 
porter Edgar Ansel Mowrer and New 
York “Post” editorial writer Ted 
Kaghan discuss the status of Berlin in 
the Cold War. 

(NET) Report from Moscow: Special 
90-minute report on the Moscow (“Pug- 
wash”) conference on disarmament and 
world security in December 1960. Five 
U.S. citizens present at the Moscow 
conference appear on this program: Dr 
Laurence Martin, M.I.T., moderator, 
and Dr. Jerome Wiesner, special as- 
sistant to the President for science and 
technology; Walt W. Rostow, deputy 
special assistant for national security 
affairs; Dr. Alexander Rich, M.I.T. bi- 
ophysicist; Dr. Paul M. Doty, Harvard 
chemist; Richard S. Leghorn, president 
of the ITEK electronics firm. Program 
has had enthusiastic reception from 
both TV critics and scientists 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Thurs., Mar. 2, 8:15 a.m. weekdays, 10 
a.m. Saturday (CBS-TV) Captain Kan- 
garoo: George Sands, magician. Mar. 6: 
Joe Brown, Princeton sculptor; Mar. 8 
Farm exhibit and film on farm ma- 
chinery. Mar. 9: Film and exhibit about 
aluminum. Mar. 10: Helicopter film and 
exhibit. 

Sat., Mar. 4, and Sun., Mar. 5, 11:30 a.m 
(ABC- TV) Pip the Piper “Bird Day,” 
and “Newspaper Day 

1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch Mr. Wiz- 
ard: “Electronic Nuts and Bolts.” How 
resistors resist and transformers trans- 
form. 

8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Leave It To Bea- 
ver: “Mother’s Helper.” Wally’s school 
work begins to suffer when he spends 
too much time helping the attractive 
daughter of the family housekeeper 
with her chores. 

Sun., Mar. 5, 6:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Walt 
Disney Presents: “The Coyote’s La- 
ment,” an all-cartoon production star- 
ring Pluto. 

7:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Shirley 
Temple Show: Hans Christian Ander- 
sen's “The Little Mermaid,” adapted by 
Bernard C. Schoenfeld for television 
Shirley Temple stars, with Cathleen 
Nesbitt, Nina Foch, and others, in the 
story of the little mermaid who be- 
comes human so she can be with the 
human prince she loves, only to find 
that her prince loves a human princess 

7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Dennis the Men- 
ace: Mr. Wilson thinks that the meow 
of a cat locked in the auto trunk by Den- 
nis is a defective squeak in his car 

(NET—check local educational tele- 
vision station) What’s New: Sports Stu- 
dio—teamwork and sharing; All About 
Animals—animals peculiarly suited to 
their environment; Japanese Brush 
Painting—shrimp. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sun., Mar. 5 (NET—check local educa- 
tional television station) Twe for Phys- 
ics: “Our Invisible Environment.” Drs 
Hume and Ivey discuss and demon- 
strate how our environment is com- 
posed of three elements: air, gravity, 
and radiation. They introduce Einstein’s 
unified theory as they talk about in- 
teraction of the three elements 

Mon., Mar. 6, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: Probability and 
Statistics with Dr. Frederick Mosteller 
Today’s lesson: Sample spaces with 
many elements. Mar. 8: The Monte- 
Carlo method. Mar. 10: From equally 
likely cases to more general models 
Teacher demonstration and problems 
and review on Tuesday and Thursday 
with Paul Clifford 

Tues. Mar. 7, 7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Expe- 
dition!: “Death Rites of the Camayura,” 
film record of the rites of an Indian 
tribe leading a Stone Age existence 
on the Upper Xingu River in Brazil. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 
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Do you need new books for you l library—but lack 
the funds to buy them? A Book Bazaar 
ideal way to raise that money. What 
sale of books at your Bazaar can be « 
of new titles for your libra If your school « 
a fund-raising affair, ask your PTA or ot 
to take over the sponsorship. Th: be happy 
We've a number of display aid | “how to’s 
to help you put on a successful B 
two brand-new wall 
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OK BAZAAR! 


The Put 
fal] 

If you order owl compl te kit 
the materials you'll need for putting on your Book Bazaai 
except the books themselves. Books may be ordered through 
local bookstore or school supplier. A list of book sup- 
I kit. The kit’s con- 


lealers is included in every 
You can also send 


Reading Into Orbit” poster—which was new last 
is available, too. 


youll have just about all 


youl 
pliers and 
tents are cribed in the coupon below 
for kit iter 
jumbo packet of new book jackets, the new posters, or the 
letters spell ng out B-O-O-K B-A-Z-A-A-R. Be 


in your name and the address to which you want your 


ns individually as you need them... such as the 


sure to fill 


material shipped. Enclose remittance or a school purchase 


order with instructions on how we are to bill the school fon 


the materials ordered. Then mail us your completed order. 


those new books for your library! 


Teli ih | 


Book Bazaars, 
Scholastic Teacher 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


—____ New 1961 Book Bazaar which includes 3 scripts, 
28-pp Manual giving the a-b-c’s of Book Fair operation, 3 wall 
posters, streamer letters spelling Book Bazaar, recommended 
new book lists, list of book suppliers, and new book jackets) 
@ $2.50 for the packet 

—_____ Jumbo packet of 50 new book jackets for display purposes; 
recommended book lists and list of book suppliers @ $1.00 

—_____ Manual, “How To Make Sales Soar At School Book Bazaars,” 
based on Book Fair sponsors © 50¢ 


packet 
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Please accompany orders with check or money order. 


Please send me the Book Bazaar materials checked below. | enclose $ ——_— 


MAGIC CARPET” wall poster (43 x 33”) @ 25¢ 
New “FAMILY BOOK PARADE” wall poster (43” x 33’) @ 25¢. 
PUT READING INTO ORBIT” poster (92 x 30”) @ 25¢. 
Quiz Business” script (Grades 6 to 12) @ 25¢. 

When the Bookworm Turned” script (Grades 8-12) @ 25¢. 
Happy Among Books” script (Jr.-Sr. H. S. grades) @ 25¢. 
Cardboard letters spelling Book Bazaar for wall or over-door 
display @ 50¢ 
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